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teaching your students to type. Underwood 
: ; Corporation 
Smooth, rhythmic key action, and Underwood's per- P 
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fectly-balanced keyboard, encourages students to step Adding Machines ( 
Accounting Machines | 
; = > > = Carbon Paper . . . Ribbons t 
up typing speed. It helps them do more work... map nde ge 
better work... with less fatigue. lca 
Underwood Limited 
Rhythm Touch is an exclusive Underwood De Luxe facta. 
ad ad ° Sales and Service 
feature...the final touch in typing achievement. ye tired agg 
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Key your students’ typing to rhythm... with Rhythm eer 
Touch. Your local Underwood representative will 
gladly demonstrate it...call him today. — 
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A Stylus for Every Need 
For illustrating, ruling, letter- 
ing, writing. New roll-point 
stylus for handwriting. Three 
dual-point, 2-in-1 styli. De- 
signed for fast, easy use. 
Attractive colors for easy 
identification. 





Many Styles 

of Letters and Numbers 
Lettering guides of molded 
plastic. Greater thickness for 
strength, easy handling. 
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Patterns 
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size to dress up your mimeo- 
graph work with shadings in 
many patterns. Sturdy plas- 
tic, restful amber color. 





Drafting Table Precision 
The Mimeoscope (R) illumi- 
nated drawing board helps 
you to fast, easy tracing, 
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here is the model 5 on Tilto- 
scope model 35 base. 
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"Know how to run a mimeograph?”’ 






That’s a question more and more job applicants are 






hearing these days. So it’s no wonder that more and 





more pupilsareasking foracoursein mimeographing. 






Setting up such a course is easy, with the many serv- 






ices and teaching aids offered by A. B. Dick Company. 






Emphasis is placed on step-by-step progress, simple di- 






rections, self-teaching, and stimulation of interest. 






For teaching purposes—and for fast, economical produc- 






tion of paperwork—there’s a model to suit your needs in the 






complete line of A. B. Dick mimeographs. For use with all 






makes of suitable stencil duplicating products. Call your near- 


est A. B. Dick distributor, or send coupon for complete details. 






Mimeographing is BALANCED Duplicating 


Brings you all the essentials—legibility, speed, versatility, easy op- 
eration, and low overall cost—with no sacrifice of one for another. 
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At both the collegiate and secondary levels of business training, there has been a contro- 
versy carried on for years as to the kind of training the businessman wants. At both the 
collegiate and secondary levels the businessman at conventions and in conferences decries 
specific job training. In general, he says, “Give us well-educated candidates for our jobs 
and we will give the specific training ourselves.” This point of view is born out by the fact 
that businessmen often give preference to academically trained applicants as compared to 
business trained high school and college graduates. Yet when it comes to a show-down, 
one of the first questions the interviewee for a beginning position is asked is “What can 
you do?”, and, if the applicant says “Anything” or “Nothing”, he is given a black mark by 
the personnel officer. 


Actually when the businessman is not generalizing, he shows great interest in specialized 
training. This is illustrated by a recent survey? of the values attributed to various collegiate 
courses in business by approximately 1200 businessmen and college professors of business 
subjects.2 The only subjects almost universally demanded by both groups were economics, 
English composition, and basic accounting. The differentiations are, however, most interest- 
ing. 

The college professors consistently gave more value to the academic type of subject such 
as history, business organization, and statistics, and the businessmen consistently emphasized 
the value of job subjects and human relations. For example;‘many more businessmen asked 
for courses in such subjects as personnel selection, employee training, public relations, 
leadership techniques, production methods, materials handling, production planning, packag- 
ing, advertising, market research, sales promotion, budgetary control, and credit collections. 
In other words, when it comes to selecting specific courses, the businessmen want specific 
abilities. 

Most interesting, also, is the extent to which the businessman would like to have pro- 
spective college graduates have had work in employee training. Evidently they have finally 
come to recognize the value of instructional techniques for all prospective supervisors. It 
shows the relative backwardness of the collegiate instructor in not being equally aware of 
this need. 


Of course no survey of this type should be accepted uncritically. It is possible that the 
collegiate instructors recognized the difficulty of teaching human relations in a course, and 
of securing instructors who could do a good job of teaching human relations, and therefore 
minimized these courses. It is also possible, of course, that they are just carrying on the 
momentum of tradition. 


It is also probable that businessmen when they talk in generalities are thinking of ability 
levels rather than specific trainings on the assumption that they will get prospective workers 
with greater ability from the academic programs than from the business programs. On the 
other hand, it is also possible that to some degree when they talk in general, they are talk- 
ing to the crowd saying what they think the crowd wants, whereas when they:look at spe- 
cific courses they think in terms of job usefulness. 

More study, more carefully undertaken, is needed in this area of collegiate instruction in 
business education. Nevertheless, this study does show some interesting evidences of what 
businessmen really want in prospective junior executives. 





1 Management Education, New York: Society for the Advancement of Management, 


2 See also the article by Sidney Simon in this issue, p. 11. 











Integrated Office Practice Instruction |- 
Includes Adding-Listing Machines |<. 


Two basic types of machines needed for an integrated office 
practice course are the crank type calculator and the full keyboard 


adding-listing machine. Monroe offers these basic machines in an 





assortment that many schools have found ideal for classes 


of twenty-five pupils or more. 


MONROE ADDING-CALCULATOR (MODEL LA-5) MONROE EDUCATOR 
. this electric ...a crank type Mon- 
Monroe Calculator roe Adding-Calculator 


enables the stu- made specially for 
dents to apply the schools only a 8 ape 
basic training gain- cial price. Experience 
Ra Ae Rae, has shown that five 

. Monroe Educators give 
= by euing a-me- the students ample op- 
chine that they portunity to learn and 
will find in general practice the essentials 
use in business. of mechanical figuring. 












AVAILABLE TO ALL TEACHERS MONROE ADDING-LISTING MACHINE 


e@ Course of Study in Office Machines MODEL 408-11-001 


(form B-184) 


e@ Teachers’ Guide for the Monroe Edu- 
cator (form B-182) 


@ Teaching Office Practice by the Rota- board, electrically op- 
tion Plan (form B-118) 


e Office Practice Rotation Plan For- 
mulas (form XSS-243) that enables the stu- 


@ Clerical Office Machine Program for dents to learn and 
Small High School (form XSS-258) 


@ Procuring Funds for Office Machines 
(form XSS-260) methods. 


... Here is a full key- 


erated adding machine, 


practice accounting 





All of these Monroe Models are available for immediate delivery. Office Practice 
Courses are provided for all models. Write our Educational Department for details. 


Monroe Calculating Machine Co., Inc. 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT e ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 
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CRITICISM, COMMENT AND CHALLENGE 


By Frederick G. Nichols 

















In the January JourNAL is an article that every commercial teacher should read and 
ponder well.’ What is more to the point, every such teacher who agrees with its point of 
view (and who wouldn’t?), should vow that he will do everything in his power to bring 
his training program into line with its recommendations. I really wonder how many actually 
will be stimulated by that article to forsake traditionalism in business education. Previous 
similar articles, also based on irrefutable evidence, have left most business teachers in their 
favorite curricular ruts. 


In a recent article? entitled “The Knees No Longer Knock” a writer quotes. John N. 
Given and Kenneth B. Haas as saying that high school graduates by and large are not occu- 
pationally competent. Then the author goes on to say that she is in entire disagreement with 
this point of view. I just as emphatically endorse the view of which complaint is made. But 
that is beside the point. 

The author of the article then offers in support of her view an “outline (of) the voca- 
tional training in stenography and secretarial practice that (she provides) in (her) school.” 
While denying her view that, in general, high school graduates are occupationally com- 
petent, I want to commend the training program she describes. Here are its high lights: 

1. Two years (10th and 11th) are given to preparation for the State Regents examina- 
tions scheduled for the end of the 11th year.’ 

2. According to the author, “no vocational training is given” in grades 10 and 11 “other 
than mastery of stenographic skills’’*. 

3. In grade 12 “two 45-minute periods of secretarial practice are given daily.” 

4. Only those “who have successfully passed the Regents examination” are admitted to 
the vocational secretarial practice course. . 

5. Individual attention is given those who fall below 50-60 w.p.m, in typing, or below 120 
w.p.m. in shorthand, or below a Regents mark of 90 per cent. 

6. “Actual dictation is given daily by a business man: or woman,” and often there are two 
such dictators, from a business office. 

7. Transcribed letters are sent to “the originating office” for signature. 

8. This actual office dictation continues daily throughout the year, 

9. Letters to which answers are dictated are placed in the hands of the student. 

10. All letters must be transcribed within 24 hours. 

11. The teacher, acting as office supervisor, approves letters before they go to the orig- 
inating office. 

12. The school office is used regularly for training purposes, with a member of the secre- 
tarial group acting as supervisor. 

13. All duplicating work of the “school and parish societies is done by” students. (For 
this work 250,000 sheets of paper are used annually). 

14. A standard secretarial-practice book is covered in addition to the practical jobs de- 
scribed above. 

15. A “Civil Service refresher course is given.” 

16. ‘A special shorthand advanced dictation class . . . is conducted daily within the 
double period.” 

17. Earlier Civil Service examinations are used in preparation for the “clerical part of 
the test.” 

There is the program which produces the ocupational competence claimed. It is no won- 
der that “the full-time permanent stenographers employed by (a cooperating employer) have 
been chosen exclusively from” the author’s school. Or that 95 per cent of her secretarial 
graduates have been placed in responsible stenographic positions. 

But the author’s somewhat naive concluding statements that -“our experience is not 
unique,” and that “hundreds of students from many secondary schools are competent and 
confident on that first encounter with a new boss” indicate complete lack of knowledge of 
what goes on in many, if not most, high schools. Or it may be that the author’s modesty 
causes her to disclaim any degree of superiority over other schools. Be that as it may, 
only a fraction of high schools can claim as much since only a fraction do such a thorough 
job. How about your school? 
~ 2 “Shorthand For Whom?,” Harold E. Cowan, The Journal of Business Education, January 1949, p. 22. 

2 Business Education World, October ’48, p. 106. 


3A commentary on New York State Regents stenographic examinations that are to be taken before ‘‘vocational train. 
ing is given.” 
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HOW THE 


Calculator that Remembers 


SPEEDS AND SIMPLIFIES FIGURING 


Almost all calculating consists of obtaining 
a series of intermediate answers (sums, 
products, results) that are added or sub- 
tracted in succession until the final answer 
is reached. These exclusive “remembering” 
dials of the new Burroughs store these 
intermediate answers automatically and 
show the accumulated results. Thus the 
intermediate answers and the final answer 
are arrived at directly—without the usual 
time-wasting rehandling of figures. 


These dials show the results of indi- 
vidual computations (addition, sub- 
traction, multiplication, division). 
As intermediate answers are obtained, 
they can be added to or subtracted 
See this Burroughs Calculator in action. Find out how it is from the amount in the rear dials 


instantly, by depressing a single key. 


saving 15% to 40% in calculating time for thousands of con- the eo tend eb ee eee 


cerns. Call your nearest Burroughs office for a demonstration. to simplify calculating to a new degree 
»..to make it easier and faster and 
BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN less costly. 


BURROUGHS €) CALCULATORS 
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UNDERGRADUATE BUSINESS 
COLLEGES ARE TOO SPECIALIZED 


by Sidney |. Simon 


Rutgers University, New Brunswick, New Jersey 


HE recently published report on 

the survey among business and 
education leaders made by the Com- 
mittee on Relations with Colleges and 
Universities of the Society for Ad- 
yancenient of Management! has al- 
ready received, and doubtless will 
further receive, much attention. This 
survey was based on the replies to 
questionnaires sent to approximately 
5000 heads of business concerns and 
top executives and to about 500 deans 
and professors of collegiate schools 
of business administration. Its pur- 
pose was to ascertain the degree to 
which the present training for busi- 
ness management offered in collegiate 
schools of business administration 
meets the needs of those who are the 
employers of graduates of such 
schools. The bulk of the report, and 
the reviewing comment thereon, has 
centered upon the subjects the execu- 
tives and educators thought should be 
stressed in the business colleges and 
those that they felt were least needed 
by the students. There is one point 
brought out by the report, however, 
which is most important, and to 
which little comment has as yet been 
directed, — that the undergraduate 
business colleges are too specialized. 


Over-Specialization Unwise 

In that respect, the report lends 
the weight of its authority to a view- 
point held by the writer of this arti- 
cle since the days when he too was an 
undergraduate of a collegiate school 
of business administration. The edu- 
cation which the average undergrad- 
uate collegiate business student is re- 
celving is too specialized, the writer 
feels, for two, and possibly even 
three, reasons. In the first place, it 
may be empirically stated, from con- 
lerences and discussions with manv 
of them over a period of twenty 
vears, that a large proportion of the 
business coilege undergraduates must 
pick a field of specialization in the 
school without any knowledge of 
whether they will wish to enter that 
specialized field when they begin 
their careers in business later on. A 
surprisingly large number of busi- 
ness college students know that they 
Wish to enter business upon gradua- 


,) Committee on Relations with Colleges and 
Universities, Management Education, New York: 
Pp wid for Advancement of Management, 1948, 
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tion, but beyond that have no idea 
what line of business they will pur- 
sue. Furthermore, many of them, 
who have been forced to specialize in 
one particular field by the curriculura 
they chose while in college, never 
make use of that specialization when 
they finally do get jobs and go out 
into the business world. 

That discovery is not new. Fraser 
deplored the situation over ten years 
ago when he said: “ ... While because 
of early circumstances many students 
come to college with a potential pref- 
erence for some particular field of 
study, many others clearly do not. 
Instead, many of the ablest, most 
serious students, it is well known, 
have not been able to select their vo- 
cations or a satisfying field for col- 
lege specialization even at the end of 
their college career . . . Furthermore, 
it is widely and tragically evident, 
when forced, even with their own 
consent, to specialize in a field before 
gaining satisfactory perspective of its 
significance, many of them abandon 
it later at the cost of great inconveni- 
ence and regret most of the time 
spent upon it. For such students to 
undertake sound, satisfying, or, on 
the whole, profitable specialization, 
they clearly need not to get experi- 
ence in specializing in a somewhat 
uncongenial field but to gain sound 
perspective of the significance of pos- 
sible fields.”? 


Advanced Courses Too Abstract 


A second allegation made by the 
writer in this indictment of the cur- 
ricula of the undergraduate business 
college is that the advanced courses 
which the student must take in pur- 
suing his specialty are generally too 
far above the head of the average 
student studying for his baccalaureate 
degree, This is true because the ma- 
jority of these advanced courses re- 
quire a thorough knowledge of, and 
experience with, the actual operations 
of big business before the student can 
comprehend the true significance of 
the topics discussed. They are geared 
for the forty thousand dollar a year 
executive and represent meaningless, 
academic theories to the average un- 
dergraduate. His inexperienced, and 


2 Mowat G. Fraser, The College of the Fu- 
ture, New York: Columbia University Press, 1937, 
Page 347. 
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. ready to fit into any task...” 


often immature, mind cannot cope 
with the intricate situations presented, 
which involve problems the details of 
which he has never seen in practice, 
cannot picture in his imagination, and 
therefore does not. grasp. It is for 
this reason that the Society for Ad- 
vancement of Management survey re- 
ports: “College graduates lack busi- 
ness experience, are impractical the- 
orists and lack fundamental business 
knowledge.’”* 

A third criticism of the curricula 
of the undergraduate schools of busi- 
ness administration is that some, 
though admittedly not all, of them 
fail to give the student anything be- 
sides a very narrow commercial edu- 
cation, and thus shut their eves to 
what have been called the major pur- 
poses of higher education. 

“The President’s Commission on 
Higher Education has attempted to 
select, from among the principal goals 
for higher education, those which 
should come first in our time. They 
are to bring to all the people of the 
Nation : 

Education for a fuller realization 
of democracy in every phase of liv- 
ing. 

Education directly and explicitly 
for international understanding and 
co-operation. 

Education for the application of 
creative imagination and trained in- 
telligence to the solution of social 
problems and to the administration of 
public affairs . .. Toward these ends, 
higher education must inspire its 
graduates with high social aims as 
well as endow them with specialized 
information and _ technical — skill. 
Teaching and learning must be in- 
vested with public purpose.’ 


Cultural Background 


The commission quoted above is 
not alone in its belief that the educa- 
tion of a future businessman should 
include a generous proportion of 
what are usually called the cultural 
subjects. The report of the surve; of 
the Society for Advancemem cf 
Management lists English composi- 
tion, literature and public speaking as 

8 Committee on Relations with Colleges, etc., op. 
cit., Page 8. 


4U. S. President’s Commission on Higher Ed- 
ucation, Higher Education for American Democ- 
racy, New York: Harper & Brothers Publishers, 
1947, Pages 8-11. 











the subjects chosen by the executives 
and educators as most essential or 
desirable in the collegiate business 
school curriculum. Also included in 
the list of those essential or desirable 
are many others of the liberal arts 
subjects.° 

“To summarize briefly: If the de- 
sign of the curriculum were based 
upon the vital problems of society, 
the study of the more comprehensive 
ones would orient the student to the 
culture in which he lives, and the 
more intensive study of those in a 
particular field would give him a 
preparation for his life work. The 
two phases of the study thus have a 
common approach. The apparent in- 
compatibility of general education 
and of field specialization is resolved. 
And the whole of the curriculum re- 
lates functionally to the needs of so- 
ciety.’”6 

For the above reasons, then, it is 
urged that the curricula of the under- 
graduate business schools are too spe- 
cialized. Nor is such specialization in 
narrow fields of commerce expected 
or welcomed by educators or busi- 
nessmen. The President’s Commis- 
sion, for instance, says of it: 


“The imposition of the narrow spe- 
cialization of the graduate school on 
undergraduate education is unfortu- 
nate because the purpose of the senior 
college is basically different. Speciali- 
zation at the graduate level is organ- 
ized to train a few highly selected 
persons for careers in research and 
scholarship. Programs of concentra- 
tion in the senior college, however, 
need to be built around a much wider 
range of intellectual and occupational 
objectives to serve a much larger and 
less selected body of students. ... The 
point made here is two-fold: that not 
all college students will become spe- 
cialists and therefore should not be 
educated as such, and that the spe- 
cialist himself will be more effective 
if he can see how the smaller problem 
of his special concern is related to 
larger issues and values.” 

The Society for Advancement of 
Management report in whole- 
hearted agreement with this view, for 
it states in its summary: 


is 


Delay Specialization 


“Two facts stand out here. First, 
it is evident that neither businessmen 
nor college professors expect a high 
degree of specialization in business 

5 Committee on Relations with Colleges, etc., op. 
cit., Pages 2-6. 

® Algo D. Henderson, Vitalizing Liberal Edu- 
-ation, New York: Harper & Brothers Publishers, 
1944, Page 83. 

7U. S. President’s Commission on Higher Edu- 
cation, op. cit., Pages 72-73. 
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subjects in an undergraduate college 
course of four years. In other words, 
neither type of respondent favors the 
colleges becoming vocational schools. 
Second, a fairly high percentage of 
both groups of respondents favors 
leaving specialization at a profession- 
al level to the graduate schools. Both 
these show a healthy attitude toward 
the colleges as a place for education 
for living as well as education for 
making a living.’”’® 

The solution to the problem then is 
for the undergraduate business col- 
lege to abandon its overspecialization, 
and attempt to orientate the student 
in the major problems of living and 
in an over-all understanding and per- 
spective of business, and to save for 
the graduate school the professional 
specialization in a specific vocation. 
The curricula of this school might 
well follow the suggestion of the Co- 
lumbia University Committee on 
Plans, which asserts: *‘... A substan- 
tial part of the undergraduate work 
of the first two years should be de- 
voted to orientation in the three 
studies which together describe the 
workings of the modern world: the 
humanities, the sciences, and the so- 
cial sciences; and that the last two 
vears should build upon this struc- 
ture in a fashion flexible enough to 
recognize the matured capacities and 
interest of the particular subject.”® 


A Proposal 


Let the first two years be devoted 
to a cultural broadening of the stu- 
dent, to what has been referred to as 
education for living. Courses should 
be given such as English composition 
and literature, economics, history, 
government, psychology, science, ma- 
thematics and possibly a language, all 
of which are important in the stu- 
dent’s development and have the 
stamp of practical approval of the 
Society for Advancement of Manage- 
ment survey. 

The last two years should be de- 
voted to a concentrated, integrated 
survey of business as a whole. It 
should cover the essentials of busi- 
ness management, law, finance, pro- 
duction, marketing, interpretive ac- 
counting, labor relations, business 
statistics, salesmanship and advertis- 
ing, retaining all the meat, but omit- 
ting the padding of the usual intro- 
ductory courses in those fields, The 
more advanced and_ specialized 
courses in the commercial program 
should be saved for the graduate 
school. 


8 Committee on Relations with Colleges, ete., 
op. cit., Pages 7-8. 

® Columbia University, Committee on Plans, A 
College Program in Action, New York: Columbia 


University Press, 1946, Page 5. 
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What would be accomp)ished }y 
such a program? The under: raduay 


upon receiving his degree, \y ould » 
out with a large, broad pers) ctiye of 
the business world fresh in sis mipj 
He will have a familiarity with ¢4 
whole picture and structure of bys 
ness and will be able to ta’ < intel, 
gently of the major curre::t issy 


that businessmen are discussing 
without having immersed h self ji 
the last few years in the narr: vv pro, 
lems of a specialized field ‘1 whic 
he often will be unable to plaice hin, 
self anyway. He will come out of 
school with no preconceived notions 
of how any specific job should jy 
done, nor with the feeling that he i 
now an expert in his chosen field. 
will be ready to fit into any task | 
be more willing to learn what the 
businessman has to teach him on the 
job. He will not, then, be subject ty 
the present criticism, expressed in the 
Society for Advancement of \anage. 
ment report: 


Attitude is Basic 


“College graduates do not have the 
right attitude toward their jobs or 
their business associates, as expresse! 
in lack of industry and initiative, de 
lusions of grandeur and inability t 
get along with people. They want t 
start at the top and ‘advance rapidi 
from there.’ They want a_ lot oi 
money but don’t want to work or ge 
their hands dirty earning it.’’'” 





Then, after the student has bee 
working for at least a year, and has 
by this time some idea of what his 
business specialty will be, he shoul! 
go back to the collegiate school o! 
business administration, preferably a 
night, for the professional education 
in the advanced courses in his field 
He is now not only a more matur 
individual, but he has the advantagt 








of seeing on the job during the dai 
the problems being discussed in hi 
classes at night. These questions wil 
not be mere academic theories to hin 
and he will indeed be able to make his 
own contributions, as well as will his 
classmates, to the discussions ant 
comments by the instructor. 





Thus, it is urged, when profession- 
al specialization is removed from thi 
undergraduate schools of busines 
administration to the graduate level 
these schools will be truly taking tha 
step in the strengthening and perpettr 
ation of our economic system whic! 
the Society for Advancement 0! 
Management report asserts is so 1 
portant—the education of the bus: 
ness leaders of tomorrow. 





10 Committee on Relations with Colleges, et 
op. cit., Page 8 
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BANKING AS A CAREER 


Part Il 


by Arthur W. McCain 


Vice Chairman of the Board of Directors 
The Chase National Bank of the City of New York 


Hi: personal qualities important 

for those starting on a banking ca- 
reer include honesty, intelligence, good 
judgment, ability to get along with 
others, and imagination, I mention 
honesty first because scrupulous hon- 
esty, even in the smallest detail, 1s a 
requirement of every bank job. I am 
not certain that the psychologists will 
agree, but it seems to me that honesty 
and integrity are not inborn qualities. 
Rather they are developed as the in- 
dividual pursues a rigid policy Gf 
loyalty, truthfulness, and good asse- 
ciations. 

Intelligence and good judgment are 
important because banking is not just 
mechanical routine. Its history covers 
many periods of financial boom and 
depression. Intelligent study and un- 
derstanding of this record will give 
a valuable guide to present day prob- 
lems. But surrounding circumstances 
in each period are different, and 
therefore, sound judgment and _ the 
ability to evaluate properly all the 
factors are necessary. 

Banking is Personal 

Banking depends upon people. The 
ability to get along with them, the 
imagination and insight as to what 
they will like or dislike and how they 
will respond to any given action 
mean better results and greater suc- 
cess for the banker. During the war 
an aviation manufacturer, referring 
toa certain Army Procurement Of- 
ficer, said: “‘He is so contentious that 
he can find a difficulty for every solu- 
tion.” A banker with that kind of a 
disposition will surely not attract 
many depositors. 

Many of the rules for making good 
loans and the collateral security re- 
quired can be written out in an in- 
struction book, but the exceptional 
banker is the one whose knowledge 
and judgment of people enable him to 
see what others do not see. 

Bankers must meet customers with 
sincere courtesy and unfailing tact. 
They must have the ability to express 
themselves clearly and understand- 
ably in speech and writing. The suc- 
cessful banker both inspires confi- 
dence and wins friends. The bank’s 
employees, as its representatives, 
should do the same in their own 
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homes, among their friends, and in 
their communities, 

We hope to find in the new em- 
ployee a high quality of initiative 
without his being over-aggressive. 
Initiative is evidenced by willingness 
to accept responsibility, to undergo 
job training individually or in classes, 
and to assume leadership in meeting 
the day-to-day problems that arise. 
As a prospective bank official, he 
must learn to combine a cool judg- 
ment with a warm, friendly presenta- 
tion of the decision to the customer. 
In the long run, a banker’s value to 
his institution is determined by the 





customers with sincere 


unfailing tact." 


must meet 
courtesy and 


“Bankers 


way in which he develops the best 
possible relationship for the bank 
with its customers and with the busi- 
ness life of the community. 

There are few fields in which the 
personal qualifications are more rigid 
than in banking, but since the stand- 
ards are high, employment by a bank 
carries with it the implication that 
the individual is an upstanding mem- 
ber of the community. 


Opportunities for Specialization 


Banking offers many opportunities 
for the development of special knowl- 
edge in particular fields. Because of 
the nature of the business, the banker 
must know a great deal about the 
business in which a customer is en- 
gaged in order to make right decisions 
on loan applications and in order to 


serve his customer effectively in vari- 
ous other ways. This provides op- 
portunity for many specialists. So, in 
a bank like The Chase National Bank, 
there are separate departments head- 
ed and staffed by men of specialized 
training and experience who deal with 
many different types of business such 
as real estate, railroads, oil produc- 
tion, aviation, and public utilities. 

One group of officers is responsible 
for the management of our holdings 
of Government securities and, simi- 
larly, there are men who have charge 
of other bonds, such as municipal 
and state obligations. Personal loans, 
small loans, consumer loans, ctc., are 
handled by specialists in this field. 
The management of real estate loans 
is left to another department com- 
prising men with a keen sense of 
realty values and current problems 
related thereto. The Trust Depart- 
ment requires men especially fitted 
and trained, many of them lawyers. 
The Petroleum Department demands 
the services of geologists and engi- 
neers, as well as those trained in oil 
field operations and finance. 


The Possibility of Getting a Job 

Banking was one of the popular 
business subjects in colleges and uni- 
versities during the boom period of 
the 1920’s when banks’ personnel re- 
quirements were expanding. The sub- 
ject became less popular in the years 
following the depression when many 
banking institutions had a surplus of 
employees. Now, once again, college 
graduates are finding this field an in- 
teresting one for exploration in plan- 
ning their careers. 

As a result of the greatly increased 
volume of bank activity and our in- 
ability to get young men during the 
war, there is a great gap in bank or- 
ganizations throughout the country. 
The need to overcome this shortage 
provides a wonderful opportunity for 
the college graduate who is interested 
in banking. 

Some people seem to have the idea 
that the executive staff of a large in- 
stitution like The Chase National 
Bank is made up of “insiders” who 
have been born and trained in New 
York City, but this is far from the 
truth. The larger the institution the 
less likelihood there is of “pull” or 
special influence. In large banks, the 
stockholders are so numerous and the 
money at risk so very great that fav- 
oritism simply can not be afforded. 
The continuous search for managerial 
talent and ability is a matter of hard 
necessity. 

Of the ten men who have served as 
presidents of The Chase National 
Bank since its founding in 1877, only 
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one, the first, was a native New York- 
er. Two others came from small New 
York State communities. Two came 
from the towns of Partridgefield and 
Medfield, in Massachusetts, and one 
from Boston, One was born in Cana- 
da and went to Iowa as a young man. 
One was born in Sewaren, New Jer- 
sey, another in Pine Bluff, Arkansas, 
and another in Danville, Illinois. In 
tact, the top executives of six of the 
ten largest New York banks are from 
Texas, Indiana, Tennessee, Massa- 
chusetts, New Hampshire and Ark- 


ansas. Almost all of the senior of- 
ficers ot New York banks started 
their careers “at the bottom” and 


moved up “the hard way.” 
Training for a Banking Career 

The best possible training for a 
career in banking, I am convinced, is 
a liberal arts course, supplemented by 
a study of economics, government, 
banking history, law, accounting and 
finance. More and more, a college 
degree is considered a valuable asset 
for the beginner. The supplementary 
work may be secured in night 
courses, courses offered by the Amer- 
ican Institute of Banking, or study 
programs offered by banks them- 
selves. : 
: In the banking business, the old- 
fashioned apprenticeship method of 
training personnel has been largely 
eliminated. Today, in some of the 
larger banks, key employees are stim- 
ulated to faster progress and greater 
efficiency through carefully planned 


training courses. Our own training 


program at The Chase National Bank 
includes both the practical and the- 
oretical aspects of banking and is de- 
signed to familiarize the trainee with 
the operations of every department 
of the bank, so as to enable him to 
correlate the bank’s many functions 
and to provide him with a conception 
of the inter-relationship of banking 
with all phases of the nation’s eco- 
nomic life. 

To insure maximum attention to 
the progress of each member, the 
training class is small. This is so not 
because we don’t need much larger 
numbers of trained men. We do. We 
need them very much. But the train- 
ing program puts a heavy strain on 
our operating machinery. So, for that 
reason, the class is usually about 45. 
It is composed of present employees 
of the bank who have been recom- 
mended by their department heads 
for outstanding performance and 
newcomers with outstanding schol- 
astic and extracurricular records. 


Variety in Experience 


For a period of more than a year 
the trainee goes successively ‘into 
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every department of the bank, ob- 
serving the work of each and learning 
the “how” and “why” of every opera- 
tion. He becomes acquainted with the 
people in each department. Everyone 
is ready to help him. Thus, the trainee 
may acquire a fair understanding of 
each of the bank’s functions. More- 
over, he has the opportunity to deter- 
mine his own special interest and ap- 
titude for any particular phase of the 
bank’s work. Similarly, the officers in 
each department have an opportunity 
to judge the trainee’s potentialities. 

To complement this knowledge 
gained from his observation of de- 
partmental operations, the trainee re- 
ceives regular classroom instruction 
under authorities in their respective 
fields. Carefully adapted to the 
trainee’s needs, this covers the major 
aspects of banking. The course is so 
planned as to encourage the widest 
possible exercise of initiative on the 
part of the trainee. His selection for 
the training program is evidence of 
the bank’s faith in his potentialities. 
It makes a sizeable investment in his 
continued education. 


Permanent Placement 

At the end of the training period, 
the trainee is given a full time job. 
He is asked to indicate the depart- 
ment in which he would prefer to 
work. The training class supervisors 
specify the type of work they think 
most suitable for him. The Personnel 
Department says where the bank has 
the greatest need for trained men, As 
nearly as possible a job is assigned 
that will meet all three preferences. 
Because the needs are so widespread, 
I think that in the three years the 
training program has been in opera- 
tion every trainee has been placed in 
the assignment of his choice. 

Our agreement with the trainee 
is that, after one year on the job, the 
bank will tell him frankly whether 
or not we think he has demonstrated 
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The Answer’s in 


“THE BACK OF THE BOOK” 


For readers who have often wished for back-of-the-book answers to their questions, 
Tue JourNaL devotes this feature to answering questions on subjects of interest to all. 
Many teachers have asked the following question: 


What college courses are adequate preparation 
for employment in business and industry? 
The preliminary report of a survey conducted by the School of Business 


Indiana University presents some answers to this question. | be 
marizd on page 49 by Dr. John R. Craf, University of Louisville, Louisville, Ket 


tucky. 
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the qualities we require. I: he hy 
not,.we believe it fairer to hin to gay 
so at once, so he can change his caree; 
without further loss of time. Thy 
the bank endeavors to provide the 
best quality of management ‘hat caf THE 
be developed. irs 

Graduates of our training class ard indivi 
now working in various dep irtmenif ciency 
of the bank, including Cre: ‘it, For more « 
eign, Public Utilities, Pctroleumff desiral 
Brokers Loan, Financial aid Bus. organi 
ness Research, Investment Servic nical s 
and Personnel—as well as in |rancheff throug 
in New York and abroad. the jc 
clerica 
agers 
in mal 
worke 


Summary 





The college graduate today why 
takes up banking will find in it many {o foll 
fields of interest in which, by abiliyff portur 
and hard work, he may achieve a pl In 
sition of responsibility and be of redff charge 
service to his fellow men. Being asso-f that ir 
ciated with a bank provides certainff manag 
prestige. The public assumes thaff tion o 
these people are chosen because oiff pause 
character and ability. Also, a bank-{§ currict 
ing position provides more than averf ing. 
age security and stability. A_ bank 
selects its personnel with the purpos 
of giving them adequate training an! 
keeping them for a long time. 

Money and buildings and equip 
ment are essential parts of a bank 
but in reality people make the bani 
and give it character. If a man ha 
an active and sincere interest in bus: 
ness, if he wants a career, which wil 
test his mettle, one which gives him 
opportunity to use all the skill and in- 
genuity he can muster, one whith 
brings him into close personal rela: 
tionships with many important people 
of many different interests, one which 
traverses the whole scope of busines 
in its opportunities, and one whic 
carries compensation in line with 
services rendered, then the banking 
profession is worthy of his consit- 
eration. 
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HERE is considerable evidence 

available which shows that lack of 
individiial success and general effi- 
ciency ‘n business organizations are 
more oiten traceable to an absence of 
desirable human relations within the 
organization than to the lack of tech- 
nical skills which have been developed 
through training and experience on 
the job. Workers in business and 
derical positions contend that man- 
agers and supervisors are arbitrary 
in making decisions which affect the 
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workers and that they are expected 
to follow those decisions without op- 
portunity to question them, 

In view of such evidence and 
charges it would seem appropriate 
that institutions which train both the 
managers and workers for the opera- 
tion of business organizations might 
pause to consider the methods and 
curriculum which provide such train- 
ing, 

Industrial Research 

Perhaps it would be wise for the 
administrators and teachers in such 
schools to profit from the findings of 
some of the pioneers in research in 
industrial management. One of these 
pioneers is Dr. Elton Mayo of the 
Division of Research, in the Gradu- 
ate School of Business Administra- 
tion at Harvard University. In a 
book entitled Social Problems of an 
Industrial Civilization Dr. Mayo 
brings together many conclusions 
which are, in a sense, directives for 
the administration of industry, based 
on more than twenty-five years of 
clinical research in industrial man- 
agement-labor relations. In these con- 
clusions are many implications for 
educational administration. It is the 
purpose of this article to point up 
these implications. 

Dr. Mayo states that an adminis- 
trator’s concept of the nature of man 
and society is certain to influence his 
relationships with those with whom 
he works. If he conceives of society 
as being static and composed of 





by C. F. McCormick 


Jarrett Junior High School 
Springfield, Missouri 


“hordes of unorganized individuals 
actuated by self interest’? he will act 
much differently than if he sees so- 
ciety as constantly changing and 
made up of individuals eager for and 
capable of tremendous cooperative 
endeavor. Dr. Mayo’s research has 
caused him to reject the former of 
these concepts and vigorously em- 
brace the latter. However, the nature 
of the changes in our society in re- 
cent years has made it increasingly 
difficult to act consistently with this 
concept. 

The last twenty-five years of scien- 
tific, engineering, and industrial de- 
velopment have brought about pro- 
found changes in the social structure 
of civilization.? It has passed from 
an established society in which tech- 
nical skills and social skills were de- 
veloped simultaneously in the individ- 
ual by virtue of routine relationships, 
to an adaptive society in which social 
skills must be consciously developed.* 
Emphasis in training and education 
is still on development of technical 
skills to the neglect of social skills. 


Persistent Problems of Industry 

Mayo has stated the three persis- 
tent problems of modern large-scale 
industry as follows: 

1. The application of science and 
technical skill to a material product. 

2. The systematization of opera- 
tions, 

3. The organization of sustained 
cooperation.* 

It is an obvious fact that the “raw 
product” with which school manage- 
ment is concerned is profoundly dif- 
ferent from that with which indus- 
try works. Equally different is the 
end product. So the analogy of in- 
dustrial management and school man- 
agement does not hold for the first of 
<- Elton Mayo, Social Problems of an Industrial 
Civilization. Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1945, pp. 38-41. 
~ 2 Tbid., p. 75. 
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these problems. However, there 
striking similarity in the two fields in 
respect to the other two persistent 
problems. Both kinds of management 
have concentrated on the second 
problem and have been able to sys- 
tematize and routinize operations 
quite successfully. Neither has dili- 
gently worked at the crucial problem 
of organizing for consistent and cor- 
dial cooperation. 

Rapid expansion in education oc- 
curred almost simultaneously with 
rapid growth in industry. Industry, 
in a relatively short period, achieved 
rather remarkable levels of efficiency, 
through the invention of techniques 
of mass production, centralization, 
subordination, and_ standardization, 
School administrators, perplexed by 
increasing problems of expansion, 
looked to industry and saw these ap- 
parently efficient methods of manage- 
ment. It is not strange that they bor- 
rowed many of these practices from 
industry. The strange aspect is that 
school administrators have not been 
able to see the differences in the na- 
ture of the purposes of the respective 
institutions. The purpose of industry 
has been to produce more and more 
goods that could be sold at prices 
which people could afford to pay 
while the purpose of school adminis- 
tration should have been to produce 
more and more people who could par- 
ticipate effectively and intelligently in 
a democratic society. 

Establishing routine at the opera- 
tional level is both important and de- 
sirable. Administrators must see that 
the machinery kept running 
smoothly, that materials and supplies 
are furnished where i when 


is 


and 
needed, that costs of maintenance and 
operation are kept in line, and that 
there is efficient performance in other 
day-by-day matters of an operational 
nature, But administration must also 
function with more important pur- 
poses in mind than those at the opera- 
tional level. For the most part it 




















school administrators have not been 
able to see the differences in the nature of 
the purposes of industry and school." 























doesn’t. It operates as if there had 
been no changes in civilization as a 
result of technology. 

Cooperative Effort Important 

There is abundant evidence that 
administrators have not given sufh- 
cient attention to the third persistent 
problem which has been stated. Man- 
agement will have to focus on this 
fundamental problem of establishing 
methods of free, democratic, cooper- 
ative living. In the first place the ad- 
ministrator will have to be more than 
an efficiency expert; he will have to 
be a social statesman, He will have 
to come down out of his ivory tower 
and participate in the arena of prac- 
tical affairs. For this is the only way 
to develop the social skills we need. 
Administration must become — the 
process of working with people to set 
goals, to build organizational rela- 
tionships, to distribute responsibility, 
to develop programs, and to evaluate 
results, 

Upon the acceptance and _ practice 
of this philosophy of administration 
new functions of the administrator 
will emerge. He will not be working 
over but with other persons for the 
good of the whole enterprise. Hier- 
archical structure with a level of pol- 
icy making and another level of oper- 
ation must be replaced. This tradi- 
tional pattern is proving to be neither 
good democracy nor good administra- 
tion. 

There can be no cooperation with- 
out organization. One of the primary 
responsibilities of administration is 
to organize on a functional basis. At- 
tention must be given to the pattern 
of organization and to an outline of 
procedures which will enable all in- 
dividuals and groups to carry on their 
specific tasks. Through careful or- 
ganization and plans for working, 
“solitaires’”’ (individuals who seem 
unwilling to work with others) can 
be converted into working groups. 

The flow of communication within 
the organization must be two-direc- 
tional; often it is only one direction. 
The process of communication and 
interaction within the organization 
must be never ending, for it is in this 
manner that vital,sentiments, convic- 
tions, and influences are developed 
among the participants. 

That this type of administration 
makes great demands on the adminis- 
trator no one can deny. He must have 
deep interest in the social purpose of 
the enterprise he is directing ; he must 
be aware of its problems; he must be 
able to imbue others with a continu- 
ing desire to be a part of collective 
effort. He will understand the vari- 
ous incentives which cause people to 


~ 8 Ibid., p. 67 
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be willing to cooperate. “Inadequate 
incentives mean dissolution, or 
changes of organization purposes, or 
failure of cooperation. Hence in all 
sorts of organizations the affording 
of adequate incentives becomes the 
most definitely emphasized task in 
their existence.’”® 


New Concept of Authority 


“But what authority will the ad- 
ministrator have under this concep- 
tion of administration 7’ someone will 
ask, It assumes a different kind of 
authority—a democratic concept of 
authority which is earned by the ex- 
ecutive and delegated by the group. 
It is authority which provides posi- 
tive, expanding freedom of action for 
the entire personnel rather than nega- 
tive limitation imposed from above 
by arbitrary personal power. The ad- 
ministrator actually gets his authority 
because of deeper insight, wider ex- 
perience, and greater maturity. Only 
as the administrator encourages the 
group to share in planning policies 
and to cooperatively determine pro- 
cedures, and only as the groups ac- 
cept him, do they accept his authority. 

This concept is well stated by 
Barnard. “Authority is the character 
of a communication (order) in a for- 
mal organization by virtue of which 
it is accepted by a contributor to or 
‘member’ of the organization as gov- 
erning or determining what he does 
or is not to do so far as the organiza- 
tion is concerned. . . .”" Therefore, 
under this definition the decision as to 
whether an order has authority or not 
lies with the person to whom it is 
addressed and does not reside in 
“persons of authority” or “those who 
issue orders.” Thus authority is real- 
ly authority of the group over itself, 
exercised by the administrator for 
the welfare of the group. How the 
administrator handles himself and the 
way he uses his authority will deter- 
mine the behavior of the group. 

Under this type of democratic ad- 
ministration the locus of authority is 
not rigid and central; it moves from 
place to place as the situation de- 
mands, “Historically speaking the 
great democracies represent a quest 
for wisdom in control rather than au- 
thority, an attempt to set the locus of 
decision in any difficulty approxi- 
mately where the situation demands 
that it be placed.’’® 

Other Cues 

There are two other significant cues 

in Dr. Mavo’s* book for business 


6 Chester I. Barnard, The Functions of the 
Executive, Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1938, p. 139. 

TTbid. p. 163. 

8 Elton Mayo, Social Problems of an Industrial 
Civilization, Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1945, p. XV. 


school administration. One © these 
relates to the plan for in service 
growth of teachers and the « ther to 
the methods and content of ‘he cur. 
riculum. Dr. Mayo calls atte: ‘ion to 
the distinction made by ‘Villian 
James in 1890 between the t\ 9 com- 
monplace words for know! dge— 


knowledge-of-acquaintai e and 


knowledge-about. All civiliz d lan- 
guages except English make © jis dis. 
tinction, “This distinction, si. :ple as 
it is, nevertheless is exceedin.ly im- 
portant; knowledge -of -acqué intance 
comes from direct experience of fact 
and situation, knowledge-abou: is the 
product of reflective and. bstrae 
thinking.” 

Social skills so imperatively needed 
can only be learned through \now!- 
edge-of-acquaintance. W orkers, 
teachers, students must have expen- 


ence in practical affairs concerned 
with the conditions immediately sur- 
rounding their working community 
and with the larger community of 
which they are a part. 

Teachers too often teach in the ab- 
stract. School administration must 
encourage business teachers to grow 
in their profession by actively partic- 
pating in the type work for which 
they are preparing workers. A differ- 
ent type of professional growth 
would take place if teachers would 
spend their summer vacations in 
working in business or in visiting se- 
lected places to study their methods 
of operation. For instance, a well: 
planned visit to the Social Securit) 
Board of the Federal Government in 
Baltimore to study the manner in 
which this biggest clerical office in the 
world operates might be more frutt- 
ful than a summer spent in the study 
of more theory. Such a study would 
result in improved teaching because 
it would encourage teachers to make 
their teaching more realistic. Those 
students who are preparing for post- 
tions in business management coull 
well visit and study the operation 0! 
the American Cast Iron Pipe Com- 
pany of Birmingham, Alabama, That 
company has learned through years 
of experimentation that management 
must deal not only with the traditional 
aspects of management but likewise 
with the personal and human aspects 
of management. When this kind ot 
learning through genuine participa 
tion has taken place a new attitude 
has been developed by the learner and 
fewer mistakes in business manage: 
ment will be made. Such experiences 
will enable the prospective business 
manager to foresee the two major 
problems of business management 


~ ®Tbid., p. 16. 
(Continued on page 30) 
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DEVELOPING A STUDENT-SECRETARY PROGRAM 


N the process of introducing and 
dev: oping a student-secretary pro- 
gram 1 the office of your school you 
would probably find yourself doing 
all the-c things. 
1. Sell the program to the school ad- 


ministration and the school secre- 

tary. 

In many cases the student-secretary 
plan originates in the school office 
and the business teachers cooperate 
with tie school secretary, who may 
have the greater part of the responsi- 
bility for both organization and in- 
struction of the students; but if you 
are the “spark plug” your ammuni- 
tion here will consist, among other 
things, of: 

a. General literature on work 
experience and student-secretary 
programs / 

b. Information on similar pro- 
grams in other schools, especial- 
ly ones nearby 

c. Statements from students 
who have worked in school of- 
fices 

d. Comments by emplovers of 
these “experienced” beginners 

e. Enthusiasm and willingness 
on the part of the business teach- 
ers to shoulder a great part of 
the work and responsibility 


2, Sell the idea to the students. 

Selling the students the student- 
secretary idea should be easy if they 
are already motivated by the desire 
to gain more of that “competence on 
the job” that is reflected in the pay 
check. At lower levels students take 
great pride in being trusted with re- 
sponsibility. 


3. Map out a general plan for the 
students’ work, and, if possible, 
some details of the schedule. 

In smaller schools arranging a 
schedule may be very simple. For ex- 
ample, in one small school it was de- 
sired that seniors have practice on the 
switchboard. In response to the sug- 
gestion the office manager said, “Send 
thm in and I'll arrange it. How 
many periods a week are they to 
have?” Checking up on the students’ 
work was as simple as meeting the 
manager in the hall and asking how 
they were doing, and inquiring from 
the students themselves how they 
Were getting along. 

A most informal situation, but it is 
student-secretary experience with a 
definite value, as one student com- 
Ment shows. “Oh, it’s easy now. But 
at first | was so excited that I didn’t 
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by Marjorie Fitch 


Sherwood School of Secretarial Training 
Paterson, New Jersey 


say what I was supposed to, I knew 
what I should say because we had 
practiced it in class. I was just too 
excited. But not any more.” Many 
school secretaries report that with one 
period a day it requires three to four 
weeks for students to acquire assur- 
ance on the switchboard. 


The More Elaborate Schedule 


When working out more detailed 
schedules, many influencing factors 





"'Student-secretary experience with a 
definite value." 


Ones discussed 
summarized 


must be considered. 
previously! may be 
here. 

a. The size and type of school 

b. The grade level of the in- 
stitution 

c. The size and nature of the 
community 

d. The size of the business de- 
partment and the types of cur- 
ricula offered 

e. The class and pupil load of 
the business teachers, and the 
background of training and ex- 
perience they have had 

f. The attitudes of all mem- 
bers of the school staff toward 
the program 

Others are: 

a. The students’ programs and 
time schedules, including per- 
sonal transportation problems 

b. The athletic program of the 
school 

c. The activity program of the 
school 

d. The physical plan of the 
school office—space available for 
student workers 





1 Fitch, Marjorie, “The Student-Secretary Pro- 
gram,” The Journal of Business Education, 
February, 1949, pp. 17-18. 


e. The quantity and type of 
work handled in the school office 
f. The personality and abili- 
ties of the school secretary 
g. The business machines in 
the school office, especially those 
not provided for class work 
h. The schedules of the busi- 
ness teachers—time available for 
supervision of the program 
In planning schedules it is decided- 
ly important to consult constantly 
with the school secretary; such con- 
ferences will save time and pay divi- 
dends in smoother functioning of the 
program and in greater cooperation 
between the school office and the busi- 
ness department. 


Teach Attitudes Early 
!. Develop in the students proper at- 
titudes toward the program and 
toward the specific duties. 

Consideration of office etiquette 
and office attitudes is often delaved 
until the end of the training period. 
When students work in the school 
office, it is advisable to give this in- 
struction early, Class discussion and 
assigned readings are good, but it also 
helps if all the business teachers ex- 
pect and foster in class at all times 
accuracy, promptness, cheerfulness, 
cooperation and other qualities. 

At the beginning of each term all 
students who act as school-secretaries 
may participate in a discussion meet- 
ing on office etiquette and similar 
matters. They receive a duplicated 
instruction sheet which they study 
and keep for reference. A copy is 
posted in the school office. These in- 
structions cover details of the rou- 
tines in that particular office. While 
the instructions would vary with each 
school and grade level, a few items 
from one junior high school refer- 
ence sheet may be suggestive. 

Be sure your clothing, hands, face 
and fingernails are clean and your 
hair combed. 

Avoid unnecessary visiting with 
other students. Sit in chair—avoid 
“perching” on desks, tables and radi- 
ators. 

Know where to find: school mail 
bag, U. S. mail box, telephone books, 
district numbers of schools, Office 
Summons, Responsibility Slips and 
Special Excuse Slips. 

Familiarize yourself with teachers’ 
names. Know whether they are Mr., 
Miss, or Mrs. 

Do not loiter or stop to visit. Avoid 
“peeking” into classrooms. Enter 
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classrooms as quietly and inconspicu- 
ously as possible: 
Selection of Students 
5. Use care in the selection of stu- 
dents to represent the business de- 
partment in the school office. 


Not all students of a given age or 
grade level are ready for student-sec- 
retary experience because not all at- 
tain sufficient maturity and suitable 
advancement in business skills at the 
same point in their training. This is 
an important consideration in assign- 
ing students to this work. Advanced 
students may be sent earlier in the 
year or term; others later on. Some 
students may do certain types of 
work, but not others in which thev 
are not yet sufficiently competent. 
The teacher who knows her students 
well and their work will have an ad- 
vantage here. It is wise to remember 
that in more formal cooperative-edu- 
cation programs the admission stand- 
ards are very high.? 

Likewise, only students who can 
gain from the work experience with- 
out disrupting the functioning of the 
school office should be assigned office 
work. This is particularly true when 
the plan is new. Later development 
ot the program will depend upon the 
way in which, during the early davs 
and weeks, the business education de- 
partment is represented by its stu- 
dents. The school office should not 
be a “dumping ground” for students 
with program conflicts or who have 
failed to adjust to the general school 
classes and routines. The selection of 
students should, therefore, be care- 
fully made. 


6. Give preliminary training on work 
students are to do. 

Insotar as possible students should 
receive classroom training in particu- 
lar tasks before attempting them in 
the school office. Beginning typing 
students may do straight copy work, 
form letters, or envelopes; advanced 
students would do tabulation jobs. 
Beginners may alphabetize cards for 
filing or pull cards from the file ; only 
those who have demonstrated accu- 
racy in class work should do the 
actual filing. Since all students will 
probably act as receptionist, these 
duties should be discussed early in 
the classroom program. 


7. Decide how much the school secre- 
tary will do in teaching office ma- 
chines and other tasks not included 
in. Class work. 

If machines not provided in the 
classroom are used in-the school of- 





_ ? ‘Cooperative Education,” Trends in Educa- 
tion-Industry Cooperation, March, 1946, p. 
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fice, it may be possible to borrow one 
for a period or two of instruction, 
or to send or take students to the 
school office for demonstration. Such 
arrangements must be made in ad- 
vance. Even so, the school secretary 
must do some instructing. She should, 
therefore, be consulted before assign- 
ing students to this work. In some 
cases the school secretary would have 
complete say about machine work for 
students. 


Constant Improvement of the 
Program Desirable 
8. Be alert to avoid or remedy mis- 
takes in either policy or details of 
the program. 

We hope you never meet mistakes, 
but probably you must be constantly 
alert to correct and improve the 
school-secretary program. 

Do not allow office work to inter- 
fere with other school work. Missed 
business class work might be made 
up, but it is poor policy to expect 
other teachers to make up work. 
School office work should not cut 
into study hours enough to over- 
burden students with homework. 

Try to have students do work of 
direct benefit, work that relates to 
business training. When you discov- 
er a bright business student assigned 
to the cafeteria when nonbusiness stu- 
dents are at the school switchboard, 
you must begin again to “educate” 
the administration to an understand- 
ing of business education philosophy, 
to a realization of facts that should 
be self-evident. 

Give students as many varieties of 
work as possible. Audrey may cut an 
excellent stencil, but see that Tom has 
some stencil practice and that Audrey 
gets record keeping or filing jobs. In 
some schools smooth functioning of 
routines requires that students be as- 
signed specific tasks which they al- 
ways do. This need not mean they 
will not also do other work. When 
several students are on duty together. 
all do receptionist and switchboard 
work, and so on. 


Evaluating the Program 
9. Check up on students’ perform- 
ance. 

Besides providing data useful in 
guidance and placement work, your 
check-up on the student-secretary 
program will indicate possible im- 
provements, both in the school office 
and in the business department. There 
are two main sources of information: 
the school secretary—and other staff 
members, and the students them- 
selves. 

How elaborate a check-up plan is 
necessary or feasible? Will the school 


secretary fill out a rating sheet for 
each student? Will she have cnough 
contact with students to judy per- 
sonality traits and work habit»? She 
usually will; so use a standar: rating 
sheet or develop a new one. | might 
cover general ability, tact, juc 2ment, 
initiative, willingness to leari. coop- 
eration, adaptability or texibility in 
turning from one task to anotver, In 
performance fields it might include 
on a five-point scale such questions 
as 

a. How well has the student 
done the work? 

b. How quickly has the stu- 
dent done the work: 

c. How much direction did the 
student require ? 

d. How much initiative did 
the student display ¢ 

e. How well did the student or- 
ganize the work? 

f. How well did the student 
clear up after the work? 

g. To what extent did the stu- 
dent offer suggestions about the 
work? 

Check lists or questionnaires should 
be planned to furnish specific infor- 
mation. If students receive curricu- 
lum credit and teachers base grades 
on reports from the school’s clerical 
personnel, this fact will influence the 
selection of questions. Also, if guid- 
ance and placement officials will con- 
sult these records, information useful 
to them should be sought. At lower 
levels this exploratory experience has 
guidance value; at higher levels, 
placement value. 

The student’s list might include: 

Did you enjoy the work in the 
school office ? 

Check this list, indicating tasks 
performed. (List all that might 
be assigned. ) 

Which task or tasks did you 
enjoy most? 

Did you have difficulty in per- 
forming any particular work? 
Explain in full. 

Did you feel uncertain about 
the instructions given you ? 

Did you discover that you need 
more practice in any particular 
type of work? Which one or 
ones ? 

Do you have any suggestions 
that might help other students 
working in the school office? 
State in full. 

Do you think this experience 
will be useful to you when you 
have a regular job? 

General comments: 

If you set up a student-secretary 
program in your school, you will no 
doubt have still other problems. We 
should like to hear how your program 
works out. 
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TEACHING 


INVESTMENTS 


by J. O. Kamm 


Baldwin-Wallace College 
Berea, Ohio 


Hi: teacher of any business course 

in high school or college faces the 
problem of making the course realis- 
tic, true-to-life, and practical. The 
theoretical course material must be 
interpreted for the student so that 
he is in a position to apply his knowl- 
edge when he leaves the educational 
institution for the business world. 
The teacher is charged with the re- 
sponsibility of closing the gap be- 
tween theory and practice, between 
the abstract presentation and_ the 
practical application, and between 
how one is supposed to do it and how 
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make the transition from the world 
of theory to the world of practice 
less difficult. 


Making Courses Practical 


Teachers in business courses have 
employed various devices to enable 
the student to understand better his 
course material. In accounting and 
bookkeeping courses students main- 
tain the accounting records for hypo- 
thetical business enterprises. In teach- 
ing principles of investment teachers 
often have had each student invest a 


theoretical fund of $100,000 in the 
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Class Members Voting on Which of Two Security Issues They Wish to Purchase. 


one does do it. The gap between 
theory and practice is also present in 
the other fields of the social sciences. 

In the physical sciences the labora- 
tory approach coupled with the teach- 
er's lectures helps immeasurably to 
prepare the students for their work 
in the daily world once the ivy-cov- 
ered walls of their lecture halls re- 
main only as fond memories. Most 
of us have seen the members of col- 
lege surveying classes practicing on 
campus lawns. Or we ourselves have 
spent our afternoons analyzing dif- 
lerent substances for their chemical 
components as part of our study of 
chemistry. All of these procedures 
used in the physical sciences are used 
to help the student learn how to ap- 
ply the knowledge he has acquired 
Irom his textbooks and from his 
teachers. These are aids designed to 
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various investment media such as 
life insurance, corporation and gov- 
ernment bonds, investment company 


securities, preferred stocks, and 
high-grade common stocks. The 
function of this theoretical invest- 


ment program was to enable the stu- 
dent to familiarize himself with such 
investment principles as diversifica- 
tion, selection of security issues, tim- 
ing of purchases and sales, and simi- 
lar attributes of sound investment 
policy. 

In the field of investment such an 
approach has been extremely helpful 
to the student, but one very import- 
ant aspect of investment has been 
neglected, that is, an individual in- 
vests differently ‘on paper” than he 
does when he is investing actual dol- 
lars. Students feel confident that their 
hypothetical portfolio represents 


what would be their actual portfolio 
if they were in reality carrying out 
the investing of funds, but experi- 
ence has indicated that this is not 
true. 


The Investment Fund Concept 


With this limitation in mind an 
attempt has been made in the teach- 
ing of investments at Baldwin-Wal- 
lace College to bring the student face- 
to-face with real-life investment con- 
ditions by introducing the class in- 
vestment fund concept. What this 
really amounts to is introducing the 
laboratory procedure used so exten- 
sively in some of the physical sci-. 
ences into the social science field and 
specifically into the business division. 
The investment class fund started 
with $100 contributed by the profes- 
sor in charge of teaching the invest- 
ments course. The class invested this 
money in securities and with subse- 
quent income and with contributions 
received from interested investment 
bankers, from commerce graduates, 
and from business men has built the 
fund up to $500 in less than two 
years. The longer the fund has been 
in existence the faster has been its 
capital growth because it has been 
established on the principle of using 
capital funds for investment rather 
than to satisfy current desires of 
the class. 

Last year in the face of unsettled 
market conditions when experts in 
the field of investment had difficulty 
in deciding on their course of action 
the class obtained an average return 
of 11.53 per cent on each dollar held 
in the fund. This record thay appear 
to be amazing, but it is not so unus- 
ual when one looks at the facts. The 
average class contains about fifty 
members. These students pool their 
investments ideas and abilities to- 
gether. The fund’s results reflect the 
hard work which the students put 
forth to make the fund’s operations 
successful. Each student taking the 
investment course is required to read 
three textbooks, several library 
books, a number of _ brochures, 
pamphlets, and annual reports, and 
to prepare a term paper utilizing his 
investment principles. In addition to 
these activities the students manage 
the class investment fund. Most stu- 
dents expect to do a large amount of 
work for the course when they enter 
the class, but they soon forget about 
the required work in their enthusi- 
asm for reading books on invest- 
ments, for helping the fund to func- 
tion successfully, in fact for gaining 
all the information they..can..on-.the 
field of investments. There is a 
friendly united effort on the part of 
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all of the class members as a result 
of this common venture. The class 
fund provides a framework about 
which the entire course is conducted. 


How to Handle Money 

Our colleges and universities have 
been subjected to criticism in recent 
years to the effect that they train stu- 
dents for about everything except 
how to earn and handle money. To 
some extent this criticism is justified 
because students are faced with the 
problems of working in a monetary 
economy for much of their lives and 
yet many of them are inadequately 
prepared in the field of investment 
and finance as well as in other busi- 
ness fields. Using the class fund ap- 
proach as a means to illustrate the 
important principles of investment, a 
college is able to do much toward 
eliminating the bases for such criti- 
cism. Our students feel that what 
they are studying has a practical ap- 
plication. Letters from our gradu- 
ates prove this point. 

There is another practical side to 
the course for those students who 
wish to make some phase of finance 
their life work. Students who have 
majored in finance have received a 
preferred rating by business firms 
looking for prospective employees 
experienced in the field of finance. 
The outstanding finance students have 
obtained important positions in com- 
mercial banks, in governmental bank- 
ing work, in investment banking 
firms, and in industrial corporations. 
We have received more requests for 
such students than are available. Va- 
rious employers have telephoned and 
written to the college commending 
us because of the extensive back- 
ground in finance which our students 
have. This extensive background is 
not surprising in view of the fact 
that the students are continually ap- 
plying the theoretical investment in- 
formation to the investment fund’s 
operation. 

Through the class investment fund 
students actually purchase and _ sell 
securities, receive dividends, vote 
proxies, exercise stock options, ob- 
serve stock split-ups, and become fa- 
miliar with many other financial pro- 
cedures which should be common 
knowledge to modern investors. 


Understanding of Diversification 


Students are able to carry out di- 
versification. Their present portfolio 
contains securities of the food, drug, 
light manufacturing, automotive 
parts, building, steel, and shipping 
industries. This represents diversifi- 
cation by industries. Securities are 
owned in the producing, wholesale, 
and retail fields. This is called ver- 


ho 
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tical diversification since securities 
are held in companies doing work at 
different levels of the productive 
process. Securities held are both the 
defensive and the aggressive types. 
Geographical diversification, diversi- 
fication by issuers, and diversification 
by types of products are all present 
in the portfolio. 

Securities have been selected in 
some cases for the stability of in- 
come offered and in other cases for 
the growth possibilities presented. 
The classes have had at all times the 
maintenance of the fund’s principal 
clearly in mind. The class members 
know the desirability of having in- 
vestments which are readily market- 
able. They realize the value of se- 
curities having tax advantages per- 
mitting exemption from state or Fed- 
eral taxes. They understand why the 
inherent soundness of an industry 
and of a company in the industry 
may be more important than tem- 
porary fluctuations in price of a se- 
curity issue from the viewpoint of 
an investor. Each current class learns 
from the mistakes of earlier classes, 
and they use these earlier errors to 
correct their own actions. Since the 
classes do not intend to withdraw 
any of the fund’s principal or in- 
come for ten years, the members are 
in an admirable position to observe 
the compound interest principle at 
work. 

Recognition of Value 

It is surprising that more labora- 
tory projects similar to this class in- 
vestment fund are not conducted as 
part of other business courses. The 
project is so realistic and so prac- 
tical that it has attracted national at- 
tention. Class members have been in- 
terviewed on the radio. The record 
of their profits which is reported 
shortly after the first of each year 
has been placed on the United Press 
wires and carried all over the United 
States. The nation’s outstanding 
financial journals have carried ar- 
ticles on the fund’s operations. Press 
photographers follow the class mem- 
bers in their annual tour of banking 
institutions and of the stock exchange 
to obtain photos of the class in ac- 
tion. Letters addressed to the class 
have poured in from all over the 
United States. Many of these letters 
have requested information about this 
new teaching procedure which is 
used. 

The student feeling toward the in- 
vestments course is entirely different 
today than it was prior to the intro- 
duction of the laboratory fund. The 
students have become tremendously 
enthusiastic about the studying of 
investment principles, so much so 
that it is impossible today to admit 
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TYPEWRITER 
MYSTERY 


Se SC CPS SCC SEEPS SF 


This typewriter game was originated 
and copyrighted by Julius Nelson, spon. 
sor of the annual artistic typing contests, 
The object of the game is to construct « 
design on the typewriter by following the 
directions given below. 


by line. 


Line 

1, 14sp, 2X 

2. 13sp, 4X 

3. 12sp, 6X, é6sp, 3X 

4. 12sp, 7X, 2sp, 6X 

5. 3sp, 4X, 4sp, 15X 

6. 5sp, 21X 

7. 8sp, 18X 

8. Isp, 17X 

9. 10sp, 16X, 5sp, 1X 

10. 10sp, 16X, 5sp, 2X 

11. 11sp, 15X, 5sp, 2X 

12. 11sp, 15X, 5sp, 3X 

13. 12sp, 13X, 5sp, 4X 

14. 2sp, 4X, 6sp, 13X, 4sp, 5X 
15. 7X, 6sp, 11X, 5sp, 5X 

16. 10X, 4sp, 9X, 5sp, 6X 

17. 5sp, 8X, 5sp, 2X, 7sp, 6X 
18. 6sp, 9X, 4sp, 1X, 6sp, 7X 
19. 7sp, 9X, 3sp, 1X, 5sp, 7X 
20. 8sp, 9X, 2sp, 1X, 3sp, 9X 
21. 8sp, 9X, 2sp, 13X 
22. 8sp, 23X 
23. 9sp, 21X 
24. 10sp, 19X 
25. 10sp, 18X 
26. 11sp, 16X 
27. lisp, 15X 
28. 12sp, 12X 
29. 13sp, 9X 
30. 14sp, 6X 
31. 15sp, 4X 


The design constructed by following 
the above directions wil 
the next issue of this magazine. 


eee 


DIRECTIONS 


To solve the mystery, insert paper in 
typewriter vertically, space down 1) 
single spaces from the top, set side mar. 
gins at 25 and 60 and begin typing, line 
Symbols: "5X"" means strike "X' 
five times; "3sp" means strike space bar 
three times; etc, Keep shift key depress. 
ed throughout entire typing. 
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BASIC BUSINESS ACTIVITIES OF 
SECONDARY SCHOOL PUPILS 


te: of any area in education it is 
necessary to know the activities per- 
formed by the pupils at the educa- 
tiona! level at which the subject mat- 
ter is to be taught. These activities 
provide the best point of departure 
for teaching subject matter of im- 
mediate or remote concern to the 
pupil 


a determining subject matter con- 


Data 

On the basis of this major premise, 
1,240 secondary school pupils were 
asked to complete a checklist of 212 
suggested basic business activities 
and 75 topics of business informa- 
tion. With respect to the 212 basic 
business activities, the pupils were 
asked three questions: (1) Have you 
ever performed the activity? (2) If 
you have never performed the activ- 
ity, do you think everybody should 
know how to perform it? (3) Do you 
not understand what the activity 
means? With respect to the 75 topics 
of business information, they were 
asked to check those topics about 
which they thought every person 
should be reasonably well informed ; 
that is, able to use the information 
advantageously. 

Usable replies were received from 
952 pupils. The classification of pu- 
pil returns are listed below: 














Grade Boys Girls Total 
Ninth Grade 32 83 115 
Tenth Grade 44 219 263 
Eleventh Grade 49 188 237 
Twelfth Grade 64 273 337 
Totals 189 763 952 

rhe students cooperating were 

widely dispersed throughout the 


United States and were not selected 


Irom any particular curriculum. 


Summary of Findings 

Space does not provide for a com- 
plete reporting of the findings. In- 
stead, a summary is given in hopes 
that those responsible for determin- 
ing subject matter content for basic 
business education in the secondary 
school may approach their pupils 
through activities and information of 
immediate concern to them. 
Banking 
_ The secondary school pupils stud- 
ied have had considerable experi- 
ence in earning money, borrowing it, 
and loaning it. More than half of 
them have received personal checks 
and have deposited money in a sav- 
Ings account, while forty-nine per 
cent of them have withdrawn money 
Irom savings accounts. Forty-four 
per cont of the pupils have endorsed 
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checks in blank, and thirty-one per 
cent of them have endorsed checks 
in full. It is interesting to observe 
that their experiences with banks 
have been largely in connection with 
savings accounts. Only about one- 
fourth of them have had experience 
with checking accounts. They have 
had little experience in connection 
with having checks certified, stopping 
payment on checks, endorsing notes, 
dishonoring notes, buying cashier’s 
checks, buying bank drafts, using 


. S. D,. A, Photograph 


The telephone is used very widely and is 


thought to be very important.” 


commercial drafts, and endorsing 
commercial papers other than in 
blank or in full. They do not think 
that these unexperienced money and 
credit activities are important and 
that they ought to know how to per- 
form them, 

There is a great body of activities 
relative to notes, drafts, special en- 
dorsements, and bank services which 
the secondary school pupils studied 
do not understand. 


Arithmetic 

The pupils’ experiences in the 
mathematics of business are limited 
largely to the four fundamentals as 
they apply to whole numbers and 
common and decimal fractions. This 
phase of business mathematics has 
been widely experienced. Thirty- 
three per cent of the pupils studied 
have computed interest. Approxi- 
mately fifty per cent of the pupils 


think other phases of the mathe- 
matics of business are important; 
and from thirty to fifty per cent of 
them admit they do not understand 
such mathematics as computing in- 
terest, bank discount, dividends, 
rates of income, net costs, and pres- 
ent values and refunds. 
Budgeting 

The pupils indicate that thirty per 
cent of them have kept a time bud- 
get, forty-three per cent of them have 
made a personal money budget, but 
only fifteen per cent of them have 
had any experience with budgeting 
family finances. They do think bud- 
geting is important and profess to 
understand it pretty well. 
Taxes 

The experiences of the pupils in 
connection with taxes have been in 
paying income taxes, stamp revenue 
taxes, amusement taxes, transporta- 
tion taxes, and taxes. Sales 
taxes have been paid by seventy-six 
per cent of them and twenty-four per 
cent of them have paid income taxes. 
Thirty-three per cent of the pupils 
have paid transportation taxes and 
sixty-nine per cent of them have paid 
amusement taxes. They think an un- 
derstanding of taxes is important and 
from fifteen to twenty-five per cent 
of them profess a lack of understand- 
ing of the meaning of the various 
taxes, except the sales tax. 


sales 


Investments 

The pupils’ investments have been 
limited largely to investing money 
in government bonds and in postal 
savings, and these experiences have 
been extensive. They consider invest- 
ments important, but they lack un- 
derstanding with respect to stocks, 
non-government bonds, mortgages 
and trust funds. 

Thirty-two per cent of the pupils 
have participated in social security 
and thirty-three per cent of them 
have purchased life insurance. They 
rate an understanding of insurance 
as very important and indicate a 
lack of understanding of title in- 
surance and the insurances against 
the so-called acts of God. They, like- 
wise, indicate a considerable lack of 
understanding relative to pension 
plans and social security. 


Law 

With respect to the business law 
under which we all work together, 
the pupils studied have had little 
experience. One-half to two-thirds of 


2! 





them consider this law important and 
from one-fourth to one-half of them 
profess ignorance of it. Their great- 
est interest is in wills, leases, and 
contracts ; and they admit least know- 
ledge in connection with the trans- 
fer of property. 


Business Organization 

The pupils indicate practically no 
experience in business organization. 
Approximately one-third to  three- 
fourths of them think they ought to 
know how to organize a single pro- 
prietorship, partnership, corporation, 
or cooperative type of business and 
about one-fourth of them profess 
ignorance of these activities. 


Personal Recordkeeping 

From one-fourth to one-third of 
the pupils studied have had experi- 
ence in various phases of personal 
records. They have kept check stub 
records, records of personal incomes 
and expenditures, and inventories of 
personal property. In filing they have 
used the spindle file, the box file, and 
the vertical file; while the methods 
of filing which they have used are 
the alphabetic, subject, numeric, and 
geographic. From forty to fifty per 
cent of them express interest in per- 
sonal records and filing, and approx- 
imately one-fourth to one-third of 
the pupils admit a lack of under- 
standing of the various types of files. 
Twenty-seven per cent of the pupils 
studied do not know what a_ bank 
reconciliation is or what is meant by 
personal inventories of stocks of 
merchandise. 


Telegraph, etc. 

Seventy-five per cent of the pupils 
studied have sent or received money 
by mail while approximately twenty- 
five per cent of them have sent or 
received money by telegraph and ex- 
press. Those, never having sent or 
received money in any of these ways, 
think these activities are important. 
Nearly one-half of the pupils have 
used the telegram and day letter and 
the other half of the pupils think 
them important. The night letter has 
not been used so widely; but it, too, 
is thought important. Special tele- 
graph, cablegram, and radiogram 
services have been used very little. 
Cablegrams and radiograms are 
thought important by three-fourths 
of the pupils; while the special tele- 
graph services are thought important 
by about one-half of the pupils and 
are not understood by the other half 
of them, All branches of the United 
States mail have been used by a 
great number of pupils, and it is 
thought important to know how to 
use them. Insurance on mail has been 
purchased by more than one-half of 
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the pupils, and sixty per cent of 
them have sent registered mail. 


Written Communication 

A considerable number of pupils 
have written communications rela- 
tive to invitations, their regrets and 
acceptances; and postal cards have 
been used widely. Forty per cent of 
the pupils have written letters of 
application ; forty-three per cent, let- 
ters of complaint; fifty-three per 
cent, order letters; twenty-three per 
cent, collection letters; thirty-three 
per cent, letters of condolence; and 
forty per cent, letters of introduction. 
Thirty-two per cent of the pupils 
have used postal scales and twenty- 
two per cent of them have used mail 
stamping machines, The great ma- 
jority of pupils who have not writ- 
ten the various types of communica- 
tions think they are important. How- 
ever, sixteen per cent of the pupils 
do not understand what is meant by 
collection letters and twenty-two per 
cent of them do not know what is 
meant by letters of condolence. 


Tele phone 
The telephone is used very widely 
and is thought to be very important. 


Reference Books 

The United States Postal Guide 
has been used by nineteen per cent 
of the pupils. Sixty-two per cent of 
them think it is important, and six- 
teen per cent of the pupils do not 
understand what it means. Sixty-six 
per cent of the pupils have read 
travel time tables, seventy-four per 
cent have used travel maps, forty- 
four per cent have used official travel 
guides, and thirty-three per cent have 
used hotel directories. Little use has 
been made of official express, freight, 
and shipping guides. These services 
are all considered relatively important. 
However, the official guides are not 
well known. Many of the pupils have 
used atlases, dictionaries, encyclo- 
pedias, world almanacs, IV’ho’s Who 
volumes, Reader’s Guide, and city 
directories. Twenty-nine per cent of 
the pupils have used the United 
States census reports, but only eleven 
per cent of them have used the 
Statesman’s Yearbook. Nearly one- 
third of the pupils do not know about 
the latter publication. 


Traveling 

A considerable number of the pu- 
pils have traveled, principally by au- 
tomobile, bus, and rail. However, 
forty-five per cent of them have 
traveled by water, and twenty-four 
per cent of the pupils have traveled 
by air. The great majority of pupils 
who have not traveled by the various 
means of travel rate them as import- 


ant. In connection with trave’. fort). 
four per cent of the pupils have driy. 


en automobiles, forty-seven jer cen} 
have used hotel services, and {wenty. 
three per cent have made hvtel res. 
ervations. Eighteen per cen: of the 
pupils own automobiles and twelye 
per cent of them have  ravele 
abroad. Seventy-two per cer: of the 
pupils think owning an autor \obile js 
important and seventy-four ‘er cent 
of them think traveling abroad js 
important. The pupils rate travel as 
important and not many of them jn- 
dicate a lack of information concern. 
ing it. 
Selling 

Thirty-two per cent of the pupik 


have sold their own services, and 
forty-four per cent of them think 
this activity is important. Twenty 
per cent of the pupils do not under. 
stand what it means. More than one- 
half of the pupils have sold products, 
and thirty-four per cent of them 
think this activity is important. They 
have had little experience in canvass- 
ing or solicitating work, but one- 
third to one-half of them think these 
activities are important. A similar 
one-third to one-half of the pupils do 
not understand the meaning of these 
activities. 
Buying 

A great many of the pupils have 
made purchases—at stores, by mail, 
for cash, and on credit. Thirty-five 
per cent of the pupils have purchased 
items on installments, and credit and 
installment buying are considered in- 
portant by from one-third to one- 
half of them. Their use of bills, in- 
voices, credit slips, and purchase or- 
ders have been fewer in number, but 
they do consider these papers im- 
portant. Less than one-fifth of them 
do not understand these activities as- 
sociated with buying. 


Summary 


It may be said that the secondary 
school pupils have had experiences 
with many of the listed activities and 
think that the majority of the ur 
experienced ones are important. 
Their widest number of experiences 
have been in connection with money: 
the fundamentals of arithmetic; 1 
vestments in government bonds; the 
use of the telephone; the use of the 
United States mail; travel by auto: 
mobile, bus, and rail; the payment 0! 
sales and amusement taxes; the writ- 
ing of invitations; and the securing 
of information. "e 

The greatest body: of unknow! 
material is indicated to be in connec: 
tion with credit instruments ane 
money substitutes ; mortgages, stocks, 

(Continued on page 25) 
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RAINING specifically designed 
is those intending to be teachers 
of business subjects in Britain has 
only recently begun and is still ex- 
perimerital. It may however be 
worth while to record what progress 
has been made and to give an account 
of the work of one of the training 
colleges engaged in this task. 


Administration 


The first college to be founded for 
this work was the Training College 
for Technical Teachers at Bolton, 
Lancashire, at which students as- 
smbled for the first course early in 
1946. In September 1946 a second 
college opened at the North-Western 
Polytechnic in London and a third 
began at Huddersfield, Yorkshire in 
1946. Between three and four hun- 
dred students each year are trained 
at these colleges and about one-third 
of these are at present training to 
teach business, i.e. commercial sub- 
jects. The others are training to 
teach such subjects as engineering, 
printing, women’s trades, building, 
textile technology, etc. The colleges 
are financed wholly by the govern- 
ment out of general taxation and are 
governed by boards of governors 
who were invited by the Ministry of 
Education to undertake the work. 
Students are paid maintenance grants 
for themselves and their dependents 
during their training. Residential ac- 
commodation in hostels is available 
for all students not able and willing 
to live at home. Although the col- 
leges have been set up because of the 
serious post-war shortage of tech- 
ncal teachers, they are intended to 
be permanent. It has long been an 
anomaly that although teachers of 
general subjects such as languages, 
mathematics, history or geography 
Were expected to have training in 
teaching, teachers of shorthand or 
of engineering were required to 
teach their subjects by trial and— 
generally some—error.! 


The Students 


At intervals the Ministry of Edu- 
tation advertises for applications for 
admission to the courses. Applica- 
lions received by the Ministry of 
Education are, after a preliminary 
screening, passed to the college near- 
est to the homes of the applicants 
who are then called for interview 
before a selection board. In London 
the selection board usually consists 
ot the director of the college, a lec- 


*See “Teachers and Youth Leaders” (The Mc- 
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ie Report), Board of Education 1944, pp. 119- 
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turer on his staff, an inspector from 
the Ministry and one or two prin- 
cipals of technical colleges. The 
board investigates the candidate’s 
business experience, his academic or 
professional qualifications, his atti- 
tude to, and any experience of, teach- 
ing, and his personality. As a result 
of this interview the Ministry is rec- 
ommended to accept or reject the 
candidate for training.’ 

It may be interesting if I sum- 
marize the qualifications and experi- 
ence of the business student-teachers 
who have so far attended the London 
courses. 


QUALIFICATIONS OF STUDENTS 








University graduates ......cccccccseres cee, Cee 
Holders of university diplomas and _part- 
NOPD igic cic tines ecescaeebsees Sanwa 
Professionally qualified accountants, company 
secretaries, C€C. ....-ccccccscccccccece 8 
Members of trade institutions: (Institute of 
REED cn canchsccsndeeacedeaen rer 
Holders of minor examination certificates.... 38 


105 








It will be seen from the above 
Table that many of the students 
training to become teachers of busi- 
ness subjects have a_ professional 
qualification. By far the largest num- 
ber of these are either qualified ac- 
countants or qualified company sec- 
retaries. The minor examinations are 
mostly in shorthand and typewriting. 

Success in teaching is by no means 
guaranteed by the academic stand- 
ing of the teacher’s qualifications. 
One of our two failures was a uni- 
versity graduate with an honors de- 
gree and conversely some of the most 
successful students have been men 
and women with meagre qualifica- 
tions. 

All but a small minority have had 
experience in business the amount of 
which is shown in the table below. 


AMOUNT OF BUSINESS EXPERIENCE OF 
STUDENTS 








 cicveweb eves o.S05eWESePebe s+ 5e54.c6es 5 
15 FERED soc ccine. cee Sees cae Soscetecne 14 
Sst0 FONE: secs jenn’ 60 beN ee Ke 6.00664 oe ae 
ee Pere rer err cre ee 25 
Over 15 years cccicccccecccccccsccccccces 27 
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Many business  student-teachers 
have had some experience of teach- 
ing either full-time or as part-time 





2 For figures of acceptances and rejections see 
“Education in 1947,” Ministry of Education, 
1948, p. 178. 
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evening teachers in technical colleges. 
The extent of this is shown below. 


EXPERIENCE IN TEACHING BEFORE JOINING 
THE TRAINING COURSE 








No. of students 


Experience in 

















Weill-tie  TESCUINS 6 once cccescecentes cn 16 

Part-time teaching ....cccccccccccsccece 40 

Forces instructing .....00.-scccccvcscece 20 

76 

The following table shows the age 

distribution. 

Under 25 25-29” 0-34 5-39 Over 40 
6 22 34 23 20 








Adapting oneself to a new profes- 
sion becomes increasingly difficult 
with age and selection boards care- 
fully consider this when interview- 
ing candidates over 35. Those with- 
out previous experience in teaching 
must show exceptional evidence that 


_ they are suitable for the profession 


if they are to be recommended for 
acceptance. 

Except for some of the university 
graduates most of the student busi- 
ness-teachers left full-time school at 
16—a few even earlier—and have 
studied for their professional quali- 
fications while working. Some have 
attended evening classes for this 
purpose and others have taken cor- 
respondence courses. A few of the 
graduates have read for their degree 
while working. 

Working one’s way through col- 
lege in the American fashion is not 
common in Britain. One of the bene- 
fits of the upheaval caused by the late 
wars is that many men who devel- 
oped their abilities too late to climb 
the normal educational ladder by 
means of scholarships, have been able 
to take a college course such as the 
one described in this article, at an 
age when this would not normally 
have been possible. One or two of 
our keenest students have been men 
who left school at 14. 

Men have outnumbered women 
students as shown in the table be- 
low. 








Course Men Women 
ENE IEE IE 37 4 
1947/48 cccccccccccescccse ¥9 12 
1948/49 .ccccccccccccseces 20 13 

76 29 








It will be obvious that our courses 
bring together for a year’s training 
men and women differing from each 
other in educational and social back- 
ground, in experience of work and 
in age. At one extreme is the Oxford 
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graduate with a good honors de- 
gree in Modern Greats, at the other 
the man who left the ordinary ele- 
mentary school years ago as a boy 
of 14 and who has-worked as a 
grocer’s assistant since. The students 
mix together well; teamwork is good 
in spite of the English educational 
system which tends to sort students 
into a number of strata which have 


too little contact with each other. 
rhese training colleges are in some 
measure an antidote to this exces- 
sive stratification. 
The Course 
The course of training is in two 
parts: one academic year full-time 


(six months only for course number 
one) and two years “guided study” 
carried out in the first two years of 
teaching. 

Of the thirty-six weeks of the full- 
time course eleven are spent in tech- 


nical schools and colleges doing 
teaching practice. The first three 


weeks of teaching practice are given 
after an initial four weeks in college 
during the autumn term. The _ re- 
maining eight weeks are done to- 
wards the end of the spring term. 
The earlier period is to give the stu- 
dents the opportunity of re-orientat- 
ing themselves to academic life, of 
seeing teachers at work and of do- 
ing a small amount of teaching them- 
selves. During this period they are 
seen teaching at least once by a tutor 
from the training college. In the 
eight-week period they are expected 
to teach for about half of each day. 
They often do a full day’s work for 
part of the time if members of the 
school’s staff are away sick. During 
the time they will be seen at work by 
training college tutors at least four 
times. Inspectors from the Ministry 
also see a few, and all students are 
reported on to the training college 
by the head of the school or college 
at which the practice teaching is car- 
ried out. Any notion that teaching is 
an easy job has generally disappeared 
before this practice is over! It is 
noticeable too that social life is at a 
low ebb during teaching practice pe- 
riods! The whole eleven weeks prac- 
tice is done at the same school. It 
is pleasant to record that the staffs of 
the schools give invaluable help to 
our beginners during this period of 
teaching practice, and do so in spite 
of the novelty of teacher training in 
business education and in spite of the 
fact that so many of the older teach- 
ers have themselves had to learn their 
jobs the hard way. 

That part of the course which is 
done in the training college is devoted 
in the proportion shown in brackets, 
to the study of education (16 per 
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cent), social and industrial problems 
(4 per cent), English and speech 
training (12 per cent), methods of 
teaching and subject matter (68 per 
cent). The exact amount of time giv- 
en to the refreshing, extending and 
reorientating of subject matter varies 
from student to student and is never 
more than a third of the total time. 
Any exact division between subject 
matter and methods is impossible. 
Most of the time allocated to meth- 
ods of teaching is related to the busi- 
ness subjects the students intend to 
teach. Two fairly homogeneous 
groups of business student-teachers 
are in fact usually found in each 
course. One group is of specialists 
in shorthand and typewriting who 
always in addition study the teach- 


ing of English and one other sub- 
ject. This fourth subject may be 


book-keeping, commercial arithmetic, 





“A areat deal of the evening teaching in technic 
part-time teachers. 


economics, commerce, a modern lan- 
guage or economic geography accord- 
ing to the qualifications of the stu- 
dent. Students in this group may 
choose book-keeping as their fourth 
subject without having any previous 
knowledge. The aim is that the stu- 
dents ‘should be able to correlate 
shorthand, typewriting and English 
in their teaching and be able to teach 
at least one other subject in the cur- 
riculum. In the past teachers of 
shorthand and typewriting in Britain 
have tended to be rather narrowly 
specialized and restricted to these 
two subjects. 

The other group is of specialists 
in book-keeping and commerce (des- 
criptive economics) who in addition 
study the methods of teaching two 
of the other subjects according to 
their qualifications. One of these two 
may be typewriting even though they 


have no knowledge of the subject 
to begin with. My colleagues have 
developed an intensive course in this 
subject which has proved popu 


with this group of o neatly 
all of whom now take it. ‘ike the 
book-keeping course a. red to 
above it is not intended for ~pecialig 
teachers but to enable others to teach 
the elementary stages as a subsidiary 
subject and perhaps later to become 


specialists. 


All students take a course in “gep. 
eral commerce” which is intended to 
be a broad background course on th 
workings of industry and commerce. 
All also attend a weekly or bi-weekh 
“conference” at which each student 
in turn has to address the rest on 


some topic chosen by him/herself, 
A tradition or lively questioning and 
of friendly mutual criticism has 
grown up round this conference, 


British Information Services Photo 


A TYPEWRITING CLASS IN A LONDON EVENING INSTITUTE 


al education in Britain is done by 


In all the methods courses students 
give a good deal of attention to vis 





ual aids and informal methods of 
teaching. All, for example, produce 


at least one original ‘film. strip and 
nearly all take part in a project. Ii 
will be appreciated that the educé ation 
of most of these students since leav- 
ing school has been intensive and 
formal and they need to experience 
the value of other methods of teach- 
ing. 

“Although nearly all students have 
had some business experience, this 
has generally been limited in range 
During the methods courses it has 
been found valuable to include study 
of and visits to business concerns 
with the dual object of giving the 
students experience in arranging 
field trips and of widening the range 
of their first-hand contacts with bust- 


ness. Private firms and other orgat- 
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izations co-operate willingly in this 
part of our work. 

Apart from methods and subject 
matter courses the business education 
studenis follow the same course as 
the rest of the students. Courses in 
principles of education, its history 
and the general methods of teaching 
are coinmon to all technical students 
whether engineers, women’s trades, 
printers or builders. The same is true 
for the course in social and industrial 
problems and in educational psychol- 
ogy. 

"Guided Study" 


Students at the end of the course 
are not formally examined. They are 
assessed by the training college tu- 
tors, the staff of the college at which 
the teaching practice was done and 
by any inspectors who may have seen 
them teaching. These assessments are 
discussed and collated. Only two 
business education students have 
been failed or recommended to with- 
draw from the course since the Lon- 
don college opened. All the others 
have been recognized by the Minis- 
try of Education as “qualified” 
teachers. This is important since sal- 
ary scales in secondary schools de- 
pend on such recognition. Students 
are however, bound to follow a two 
year’s course of guided study ar- 
ranged by the local education au- 
thority which employs them, in con- 
sultation with the training college. 
The general pattern of the course is 
the same with important variations 
to meet exceptional needs. Nearly all 
students have attended or will at- 
tend a two-weeks’ refresher course 
at the training college during the two 
years. This is a valuable opportunity 
for the college tutors to discuss the 
worth of the training course with 
students with some experience of 
teaching behind them, Students are 
also issued reading lists and asked 
to submit a number of essays or re- 
ports of small assignments of  re- 
search work. For those students who 
are reading for a degree or addi- 
tional professional or technical quali- 
heation the amount of work required 
by “i training college is greatly re- 
duced. 


Training of Part-time Teachers 
_ A great deal of the evening teach- 
ing in technical education in Britain 
Is done by part-time teachers. There 
are tew facilities for training these 
spare time’’ teachers, but a begin- 
ning has been made in recent years. 
A number of local education authori- 
lies have organized short courses of 
tvening lectures, discussions and 
demonstrations for part-time teach- 
ets. Help in this work has been giv- 
en by the new training colleges for 
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technical teachers; in London for 
example, the course is run at the 
college. 


Research 

A great deal of research work is 
needed in technical education in Bri- 
tain. For various reasons the educa- 
tion and training departments of 
British universities have in the past 
almost totally ignored this field of 
education. They have neither trained 
teachers for it nor carried out re- 
search in it. It has been impossible 
for a teacher to do research for a 
Master’s degree on problems con- 
nected with the teaching of say book- 
keeping or shorthand. In this  re- 
spect Britain is woefully behind the 
United States. A change is taking 
place and a limited amount of re- 
search is now being done largely by 
the staffs of the new training col- 
leges in association with nearby uni- 
versities. | am hopeful that in a few 
year’s time it will be possible to be- 
gin publication of the results of seri- 
ous research work in this long neg- 
lected field of education. 


Publications 


The neglect of technical education 
by educationalists in Britain until re- 
cently is reflected in the almost to- 
tal lack of journals devoted to the 
problems and work of technical edu- 


cation. We have nothing for example 
corresponding to THE JOURNAL OF 
Business Epucation. This lack of 
discussion of general problems con- 
nected with business education means 
that a valuable stimulus to experi- 
mentation and research is missing 
from our business education. It is in 
the hope of remedying this that the 
three training colleges have recently 
published the first number of a jour- 
nal devoted to the whole field of 
technical education under the title of 
The Vocational Aspect of Secondary 
and Further Education. Two articles 
in the first number discussed prob- 
lems of business teachers: one dealt 
with the equipment required for 
typewriting rooms and the other with 
the teaching of commerce in second- 
ary schools. While we hope that Brit- 
ish publications will greatly expand 
in this field as research workers get 
under way, we shall always eagerly 
look for and read the journals pub- 
lished in the United States. There is 
scope for much exchange of ideas 
and of results of experiments, and it 
is in the hope of stimulating some 
discussion on teacher-training that I 
have set down these few notes on 
what we are doing. We shall wel- 
come comments from American 
teachers and from those engaged in 
teacher-training. 


BASIC BUSINESS ACTIVITIES 


(Continued from page 22) 


and bonds; business law; special 
types of filing equipment; official 
postal, express, and freight guides; 
special taxes ; and commercial papers 
associated with personal buying. 
The great bulk of the activities 
with which the greatest number of 
pupils have had experiences can be 
classed under the consuming and 
communicating functions of business. 
Seventy per cent of the pupils 
studied think they should know all 
but fourteen of the topics of business 
information. These fourteen topics of 
business information of lesser im- 
portance in the thinking of the pupils 
are as follows: How to secure a pat- 
ent, how to secure a copyright, the 
relation of principal and agent, the 
relation of bailor and bailee, the 
relation of shippers and_ passen- 
gers to carriers, private agencies that 
aid and protect the consumer, torts 
and crime, social legislation and its 
effect upon the business aspects of 
an individual’s life, how to repre- 
sent business data graphically, the 
law of negotiable instruments, the 


arithmetic of public utilities, personal 
and social records, and great men in 
business. 

In connection with six topics of 
business information ninety per cent 
or more of the pupils think the fol- 
lowing topics of business information 
are important: The purpose of busi- 
ness, how to get the most for one’s 
money, how to invest money wisely, 
how to find a job, how to use your 
bank, and how to apply for a job. 

The pupils indicate an importance 
of the purpose, meaning, and place of 
business in government, the value of 
thrift and the wise use of credit, the 
relationship of employer and em- 
ployee, consumer protective agencies, 
how to begin a business, planning for 
one’s life work, business manners 
and etiquette, the economic signifi- 
cance of good health, and the use of 
employment agencies. In topics of 
information, like activities, the con- 
suming and communicating func- 
tions of business seem most import- 
ant in the thinking of the secondary 
school pupils studied. 
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It’s new! The 





Just feast—and rest—your eyes on the newest 
and greatest of all standard typewriters. Never 


has there been such a typewriter as the new 
GRAY MAGIC Royal! 


All glare and glint are banished by that 
soft, gray tone. From stem to stern, it’s the 
picture of comfort. 


Let your fingers feel that comfort, too—on 


GIL ROYAL 


the new, revolutionary keyboard. Feel how 
each key is shaped to the contour of the 


fingers, how it cradles the finger tips. Feel 
how natural, how right! 


But just go down the line of new, improved 
features. See how the new GRAY MAGIC 
Royal betters the best—how Royal succeeds 
Royal as the World’s No. 1 Typewriter! 
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New Color! New Look! New Touch! 
NEW FEATURES! 






Finger-Flow Keys. Designed to cradle 
the finger tips, the Finger-Flow Key- 
board gives greater clearance between 
rows of keys. And the touch that has 
made Royal the 214 to 1 favorite among 
typists is even lighter, faster—now,. more 
than ever, the operator’s dream touch! 


Clean Change Ribbon — This new Royal 
exclusive permits swift, clean ribbon 
changing. The specially designed spool 
lets you slip the ribbon loop on without 
even removing the empty spool from its 
hub. No fuss—no more inky fingers— 
with this great Royal feature. 











Removable Cylinder — another bit of 
Gray Magic — another new Royal im- 
provement. Single-handed, with the 
thumb .and finger you can lift out the 
cylinder to clean or change. And school 
machines have special provision against 
tampering by inquisitive fingers. 





“Magic” Margin—Most magic Royal 
feature of all, “Magic” Margin sets the 
margin where it’s wanted, at the flick of 
the finger. Just position the carriage, 
flick the lever and it’s all set. No 
reaching from carriage to keyboard and 
back—no fumbling with margin stops. 


There are other new features, too—plus tried and true Royal ex- 
clusives. Call a Royal representative today! Meet the magic of the 
new easy-writing Royal in your own school. See how it means even 
| faster learning . . . easier teaching. 


The OBO 





Made By The World’s Largest Manufacturer Of Typewriters 


“Magic”’ is a registered trade-mark of the Royal Typewriter Company, Inc. 
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THE INVENTION | 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE TYPEWRITER 


NE of the interesting phases in 

the history of the typewriter is 
the evolution of the keyboard, While 
essentially the keyboard is much the 
same as in the original patents, there 
have been several changes designed to 
make it possible to do more accurate 
and more rapid typewriting. 


23456789-, —- 
weer t UL OP 
ASDFGHJKLM 

€eZcxvBe?;. 

Key for Spacing 


Figure | 
Keyboard Diagram from the 
First Typewriter Catalog—I874? 


Some historians say that the uni- 
versal arrangement was the invention 
of Alexander Davidson, a mechanic 
and survevor of West Virginia and 
one of the pioneers in the field of 
commercial education. It is known 
that Davidson made a special study 
of the subject of scientific keyboard 
arrangements. However, there is no 
evidence that Davidson even saw a 
keyboard before the year 1875 and 
the Universal arrangement had by 
that time already been designed. 


CS€4€4s2ivyvesortL. 

XQYFWBEOUTHRO 

22V IN ASINM, 
Key for Spacing 


Figure 2 
Keyboard for Gold Medal Typewriter, 1856" 


Not all the machines manufactured 
carried the Universal arrangement. 
When a machine was ordered, the 
purchaser drew a picture of the ar- 
rangement he preferred. Consequent- 
ly some very unusual arrangements 
were secured. 

The keyboard arrangement used on 
Sholes’ first machine was not scien- 
tific in arrangement nor were the 
rows even as is now the case. The 
exact angle of each key could not be 


1 Herkimer County Historical Society, Story of 
the Typewriter, p. 66. 

2 Scientific American, December 15, 1888, p. 
364. 
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Part Ill 


by Hazel A. Flood 


State Teachers College, 
Mankato, Minnesota 


shown in a diagram but the general 
arrangement is shown in Figure 3. 


23456789-,- 
QaW&. TY sour 
ZDFGHJKLI 
AX& CVBN?RM 
Figure 3 


Keyboard of Sholes’ First 
Typewriter—1!874" 


Before the shift mechanism made 
possible the single set of keys on the 
current models of typewriters, the 
keyboards were arranged for a com- 
plete set of lower case letters and a 
set of upper case letters. This ar- 
rangement was extremely popular un- 
til the “hunt and peck” system was 
replaced, generally speaking, by the 
“touch” system. 


"QWERTYUIOPT? 
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2ZXCVBNM ? - 6 
S3qwertyuiop?7 
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: ie f Space Bar ) % 
Figure 4 


Double Keyboard—1891* 


In more recent years there have 
been several attempts to arrange the 
keys more scientifically, Dr. Edward 
Hoke based his keyboard on the effi- 
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Figure 5 
Hoke Keyboard Arrangement 


8 Herkimer County Historical Society, Op. Cit., 


p. 68... : 
4 Scientific American, January 1893, p. 54. 


ciency of the individual fingers, He 
said: 

“We had expected to find that some keys 
or rows of keys on the typewriter would 
be more accurate than others. The find- 
ings contradict this supposition and ind- 
cate that the position of the keys on the 
present keyboard exercise very little effec; 
on accuracy. It is not possible to say wit! 
any degree of assurance that any one po- 
sition is better than any other {from the 
standpoint of accuracy.” © 


J. Method Ostrey made a thorough 
study of the keyboard with kinae- 
sology as the basis of his suggested 
changes. Actually the arrangement oi 
the keys will be found to be the sam 
as the universal keyboard of today. 
The suggested change is one of an- 
gles. Ostrey maintained that the awk- 
ward reaches, the unnatural angle of 
the reaches to either the upper or 
lower row retarded rate and de. 
creased accuracy. 


BS 234567890 * 
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Figure 6 
J. Method Ostrey Keyboard 
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Figure 7 
Universal Keyboard—1!948 


An examination of figures 6 and 


7 will show the difference between 
the universal arrangement and _ the 
one suggested by Ostrey. 


Clyde C. Bolston has developed 4 
machine which would print the let- 
ters of a word automatically without 
requiring a separate movement to 
produce every letter and space. In- 
cluded in his keyboard are a number 
of phrases used every day. He found 
through research that 1000 words 
constitute more than 98 per cent 0! 
our business correspondence. Mr. 


5 Hoke, Roy Edward, The Improvement of 
Speed and Accuracy in Typewriting, p. 7. . 

€J. Method Ostrey, A Critical Analysis 
Letter Sequences, p. 178. 
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retained the standard key- 


Rolston 
board for the uncommon words. The 


machine automatically assembles the 
letters and phrases on the paper with 
the requisite spacing and punctuation. 


The ivpe is maintained on an as- 
sembl; of revolving disks somewhat 
like the mileage recorder of a speed- 
ometer. Although less than twice the 
size Gf a common typewriter, this 


machine was supposed to do the work 
of many. According to the inventor 
the machine has the possibility of a 
writing speed of more than 1000 
words a minute when writing single 
words. When writing phrases the 
number of words is greatly increased. 
The machine will possibly not be 
generally accepted by operators but 
it has been adapted for use by tele- 
phone companies in posting and bill- 
ing toll charges. The group of com- 
binations in Figure 8 will serve as a 
specimen list and do not include all 
the combinations possible on_ this 
machine.* 
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Figure 8 

Boston Keyboard Arrangement 
More than ten years ago, Dr. 
Dvorak, Professor of Education, 
University of Washington, invented 
anew typewriter keyboard. He has 
given evidence that typists can type 
faster on it ee on the old arrange- 
ment designed in 1868. At the time 
the story of “iy nies was writ- 
ten in March, 1939, there were only 
1000 machines in use with this key- 
board. 

Dr, Dvorak’s approach was a sci- 
entific one. He analyzed the high- 
Irequency words and found that in 
the standard or Universal arrange- 
ment, the top key row was used for 52 
per cent of all strokes; the second 
row, 32 per cent; and the third row, 
16 per cent. Contr ary to what he ex- 
pected to find, no certain row was 
susceptible to error more than any 
other but in his arrangement he has 
placed the keys so that 70 per cent 
of the word strokes will be typed on 
the home row, 22 per cent on the 
upper, and 8 per cent on the lower. 

The chief obstacle to the adoption 
of the Dvorak keyboard is the fact 
that most of the machines now in use 


Sn 


"Scientific American, March, 1930, p. 219. 
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in offices are of the Universal type. 
Operators, learning on the Dvorak 
keyboard, would either have to fur- 
nish their own machines in offices or 
apply only in those offices where they 
would find the Dvorak keyboard. The 
cost of shifting over to the new key- 
boards as well as the opposition of 
those who have already learned to 
type on the Universal keyboard and 
those teachers who refuse to accept 
innovations, make it nearly impos- 
sible for Dvorak to make much of a 
gain in spite of the fact that it seems 
to be more scientifically arranged and 
more accurate and speedy in learning 
and operating. 
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Figure 9 
Dvorak Keyboard* 


Commercial Growth 


In Manufacture 

The first catalog of typewriters 
bearing the date 1874, carries us back 
to the days before the invention of 
process engraving and modern type- 


setting. The illustrations are old wood 
cuts. An extract from this catalog 
says: 


“The Typewriter in size and appearance 
somewhat resembles the Family Sewing 
Machine. It is graceful and ornamental— 
a beautiful piece of furniture for office, 
study, or parlor. Persons travelling by 
sea can write with it when pen writing is 
impossible. Some of its uses—Reporters, 
Lawyers, Editors, Authors, and Clergy- 
men,” 


And then, as an afterthought that 
there might still be another possibil- 
ity: 

ALL men of 
letter 


3anker, 
the labor of 
ie 


“The Merchant, the 
business can perform 
writing with much saving of time. 


From the time that Densmore and 
Yost persuaded Remington to manu- 
facture the typewriter, it grew so 
rapidly in efficiency and in commer- 
cial usage that even in 1928, Grace 
Coyle felt it her duty to warn busi- 
nessmen against a too wide use of 
the typewriter and adding machine. 
“The typewriter and adding machine cen- 
sus figures show that constantly rising 
evaluation which must presumably be 


based in the spread of their products. In 
fact, the disposition to use machinery seems 





8 Time, March 20, 1939, p. 11. 


® Herkimer Historical Society, Op. cit., p. 68. 


10 Grace L. 


to be so universal that in some cases office 
managers feel called upon to warn their 
clients against a too implicit faith in them 
as a cure-all of office difficulties.” 


The success of the typewriter was 
due largely to its general utility as a 
time-saving and labor-saving device 
as well as general improvement of 
appearance of the work. 

The number of establishments en- 
gaged in the manufacture of type- 
writers has actually decreased. The 
following comparison shows this de- 
crease :"! 


Year No. of firms 
1886 30 
1899 47 
1909 38 
1929 28 
1936 20 


The typewriter has been called the 
godfather of all office machinery. 
There has been a decided decrease 
in the number of companies involved, 
but not in the number of machines 
being manufactured. The following 
table will show this phenomenal in- 
crease in sales :'” 


Year Value of Machines Sold 
1889 $ 400,000 
1899 1,000,000 
1909 20,000,000 
1919 53,000,000 
1929 77,000,000 


In 1936, one typewriter company 
made this comparison in products 
used in its manufacture :™ 

Year 1908 

4,000 Ibs. 

160,000 Ibs. iron castings 
10,000 Ibs. nickle, brass 
14,000 Ibs. rubber 

8,000 gal. enamel 

215,000 sq. ft. lumber 


steel 


Year 1936 
10,000,000 Ibs. steel 
4,000,000 iron castings 
200,000 Ibs. nickle, brass 
300,000 Ibs. rubber 
20,000 gal. enamel 
4,500,000 sq. ft. lumber 


In Use 

Some idea of the global nature of 
the typewriter can be gained from 
the fact that it has been adapted to 
175 different languages. Thus the 
typewriter has taken its rightful 
place as a medium of communication 
with the printing press and the tele- 
graph. 

The idea embodied in the type- 
writer as a labor-saving device was 
than the actual inven- 


even greater 


Coyle, Present Trends in Clerical 
Occupations, pp. 7-18 
si Business Education 


“al Tid. 
13 Advertising Circular, Royal Typewriter, 1942. 


World, September 1941, 
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tion of the single machine. It was 
this idea that led to the development 
of all the related office machines— 
computing, calculating, adding, ac- 
counting, duplicating, addressing, 
check-writing, pay-roll, etc. 

It would be an interesting proce- 
dure to trace the ideas and improve- 
ments that have come from this 
source. The colossal industries that 
have “mushroomed” as a direct re- 
sult of the typewriter are amazing 
and almost incredible when one re- 
members that none of these indus- 
tries existed seventy-five years ago. 

In an historical study of typewrit- 
ing it is necessary to note some of 
the results of the adoption of the 
typewriter by business. 

Except in oriental countries the 
majority of stenographers and typists 
are women and it is historically es- 
tablished that in all western coun- 
tries beginning with the United 
States, it was actually the typewriter 
that opened the doors of business to 
women. True it is that actual em- 
ployment of women began with the 
Civil War, but it was left to the 
typewriter to make “female type- 
writers” really acceptable and popu- 
lar. 

When General Francis Elias Skin- 
ner was appointed Treasurer of the 
United States in 1861, the men had 
gone to war and the offices were de- 
pleted of help. As the recent war 
opened new fields of industry to 
women ; the Civil war paved the way 
for office employment. Mr. Skinner 
conceived the idea of recruiting wo- 
men to replace his men clerks for 
the duration. It is hard to realize 
what an extremely revolutionary 
idea that was in an era when wo- 
man’s place was definitely in the 
home. In spite of grandmothers’ 
warnings, several hundred brave and 
patriotic women were appointed to 
government positions through Mr. 
Skinner’s Department. 


‘Business women have been so 

grateful to Mr. Skinner for this fore- 
sight that they have erected a monu- 
ment in his honor. On the pedestal 
are his own words: 
“The fact that I was instrumental in in- 
troducing women to employment in the 
offices of the government gives me more 
real satisfaction than the other deeds of 
my life.” 

Inventor Sholes had something of 
the same idea about his invention 
when he said: 

“T don’t know what I have done for the 
world, but I feel I have done something 
for the women who have always had to 


work so hard. This will help them to earn 
a living more easily,”™ 


ee County Historical Society, Op. Cit., 
p. 66. 
15 Ibid, p. 68. 
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HUMAN RELATIONS STUDY 
(Continued from page 16) 


about which Roethlisberger has writ- 
ten. : 

“The problems of morale in a busi- 
ness organization break down into 
two parts: (1) The daily problems 
of maintaining internal equilibrium 
within the organization, i.e., main- 
taining that kind of social organiza- 
tion in which individuals and groups 
through working together can obtain 
human satisfactions that will make 
them willing to contribute their serv- 
ices to the economic objectives of co- 
operation; and (2) the daily prob- 
lems of diagnosing possible sources 
of interference, of locating sore spots, 
of liquidating human tensions and 
strains among individuals and groups, 
of spotting blockages in the channels 
of communication.”?° 


1F, J. Roethlisberger, Management and 
Morale, Cambridge: Harvard Univ. Press, p. 111. 
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Through such participation stu. 
dents will improve their te-hnical 
skills but more important they wil] 
improve their skill in managi:ie peo- 
ple. Their worth to their orgam zation 
will be greatly enhanced. 

In conclusion a repetition 
theme of this important bool, Social 
Problems of an Industrial C viliza- 
tion, by Dr. Mayo seems appropriate, 
That theme, repeated in the book al- 
most as a refrain, is that our present 
complex civilization needs more em- 
phasis on the development and nur- 
ture of social skills than on improye- 
ment in technical skills. He further 
states that it is the responsibility of 
universities, schools, industrial plants, 
and business offices to work at this 
all-important task. 
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PRAYING HANDS 
By Ernest Lumsden, Jr., C. H. Friend High School, South Boston, Virginia 





This type of design is very difficult to execute and should not be attempted 
by the novice. Usually, the design is sketched very lightly in pencil and then 
typed over. By turning the paper in the machine, unusual positions are given to 
the various characters making up the design and thereby bringing about most 
any desired effect. The underscore, parentheses, and asterisk were used. By 
varying the intensity of the stroking, the shading effects were enhanced. 

Mr. Lumsden submitted this entry in the Tenth Annual International Artistic 
Typing Contest conducted by Julius Nelson. Other designs submitted in the 
contest will be printed in later issues of this magazine. 
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REMOVING THE GUESSWORK 
IN PARTNERSHIP FORMATION PROBLEMS 


Ni. of the problems that many 
BP students find difficult to solve is 
concerned with partnership forma- 
tion, particularly when the admission 
of a partner with a cash investment 
into the business is involved. In this 
discussion a pattern or formula is 
presented to aid in solving this prob- 
len more readily. This scheme has 
been tested in the classroom and 
found to be adequate and successful. 

The problems under consideration 
may be grouped into these subhead- 
break-even; goodwill to new 
partner ; bonus to new partner ; good- 
will to old partners; bonus to old 
partners: and combination goodwill 
and bonus problems. Since this dis- 
cussion is of necessity limited by 
only three problems will be 
These _ problem-solving 
presentations, however, will be ap- 
plicable to any one of the subhead- 
ings listed above. 


ings : 


space, 
illustrated. 


ILLUSTRATION 1 


A and E have, respectively, capitals of 
$2,000 and $3,000 in a partnership. C con- 

tributes $4,000 and is credited with $5,000, 
which amount represents one-half interest 
in the total new capital. Place the facts 
as presented in the problem in a chart 
similar to the following: 


A Capital $ 2,000.00 


B Capita 3,000.00 
Total Old Capital 5,000.00 
Cash Invested by C 4,000.00 
9,000.00 

Goodwill ? 


Tots. New Capital $10,000.00* 
*2 x $ 5,000.00 


_An analysis of the chart will show that 
" invested $4,000.00 and is credited with 
$3,000.00. The total old capital, plus the 
cash invested’ by C, does not equal the 
total new capital required by the prob- 
lem. The difference represented by the 
question mark (?) is goodwill. 

In order to determine who is to receive 
the goodwill, it is necessary to prepare a 
journal entry to record the facts which 


appear in the chart and not yet on the 
Partnership books. 
Dr. Gr. 
Cash 4,000.00 
Soodw 1,000.00 
C Capital 5,000.00 
MARCH. |949 


by A. E. Di Antonio 
Peirce School of Business Administration 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


From the foregoing journal entry it is 
easy to ascertain that C receives credit 
for the goodwill. 


ILLUSTRATION 2 


A and B have, respectively, capitals of 
$2,000.00 and $3,000.00 in a partnership. 
C pays in $4,000.00 and is to be credited 
with $4,500.00 which amount represents 
one-half of the total new capital. In a 
similar manner, record all of the above 
facts in a chart. 


A Capital $2,000.00 


B Capital 3,000.00 
Total Old Capita! 5,000.00 


Cash invested by C 4,000.00 


Total New Capita! $9,000.00* 
*2 x $4,500.00 


The placement of the information as 
presented in the problem in the chart 
shows that no goodwill is present in the 
problem. In recording the above infor- 
mation in a journal entry, we determine 
that the debits do not equal the credits, 
viz. : 


Dr Cy. 
Cash 4,000.00 


C Capital 4,500.00 


The credits exceed the debits; we have 
determined that there is no goodwill in 
the problem; therefore the equalizing debit 
must be made to the old partner’s accounts : 


Dr. Cri 
Cash 4,000.00 
A Capital 250.00 
B Capital 250.00 
C Capital 4,500.00 


Any bonus or goodwill applicable to the 
old partners is distributed in the profit and 
loss ratio which exists between the old 
partners. In the case at hand, there is no 
mention of profit and loss ratio; there- 
fore, the profit and loss ratio is equal. 


Occasionally, problems are vague 
in content; they do not state the re- 
quired information or data, and are, 
consequently, impossible of a single 
solution. Students must be made 
aware of the fact that if all the in- 
formation is not given in a problem, 
it is possible to have two or more 
correct solutions. 


In order to arrive at a single solu- 
tion, the following facts must be 
stated definitely : 

1. Total Old Capitals 

2. Amount contributed by 

partner 

3. Total New Capital 

4. Capital credit of new partner 


new 


ILLUSTRATION 3 


A and B have, respectively, capitals of 
$2,000.00 and $3,000.00 in a partnership. 
C contributes $5,000.00 and receives one- 
quarter interest in capital. Since the total 
new capital is not definitely stated, there 
are two possible solutions. 


Possibility 1 


A Capital $ 2,000.00 
B Capital 3,000.00 


5,000.00 
5,000.00 


Total Old Capital 
Cash invested by C 


Total New Capita! $10,000.00* 


*I/, of 10,000 = $2,500 


Dr Cr 
Cash 5,000.00 
A Capita 
B Capita 
C Capita 


1,250.00 
1,250.00 
2,500.00 


Possibility 2 


A Capital $ 2,000.00 
B Capita! 3,000.00 


5,000.00 
5,000.00 
10,000.00 
10,000.00 


Old Capital 
invested by C 


Total 


Cash 


Goodwill 





Total New Capita! $20,000.00* 
*4 x $5,000.00 
Dr. Cr. 


5,000.00 
10,000.00 


Cash 
Goodwill 
A Capital 
B Capital 
C Capital 


The outstanding merits of this 
suggested procedure are both scien- 
tific and theoretical. On the scientific 
side, the element of guesswork is 
eliminated and because of this, the 
solution is reduced to a mechanical 
process that is infallible. 

On the theoretical side, practical 
appreciation of the term “goodwill” 
and the term “bonus” is gained by 
solving problems in this manner. 


5,000.00 
5,000.00 
5,000.00 
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BETTER BOOKS FOR TEACHING BUSINES]. 


Written by Authorities, These Greggtexts Are Planned to 
Make Learning and Teaching Easier and More Effective 


READY IN APRIL 


BUSINESS LAW 


BUSINESS LETTERS 


ADVERTISING 


TYPEWRITING 


BUSINESS ETIQUETTE 


Put the Efficiency of These Texts to Work in Your School. Write the Nearest Office of — 


The Gregg Publishing Company 





BUSINESS EDUCATION DIVISION 
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BUSINESS ORGANIZATION AND MANAGEMENT 





A new book dealing with the problems of organizing and operating 
business. Basic text for all small-business courses and for introductory 
business courses on the collegiate level. Generously illustrated. Discussio 
questions, problems, projects, and up-to-date bibliography provided wit 
each chapter. By Gemmell. 


PERSONAL BUSINESS LAW 


A text relating the principles of business law to everyday personal busines 
problems such as taking out insurance, buying a car, and so on. Simple 
concrete language. Consumer approach. Bibliography of motion-picture an 
filmstrip training aids. By Skar, Schneider, and Palmer. 


EFFECTIVE LETTERS IN BUSINESS 


A basic text for an effective course in business correspondence. Keviews 
the fundamental principles and their application to the major types of 
business letters—collection, adjustment, and so on. Excellent model letters, 
By Shurter. 


INTRODUCTION TO ADVERTISING (FIFTH EDITION) 





A comprehensive and eminently teachable presentation of the fundamental 
principles of advertising in all its aspects. For beginning students. How 
advertising works, and why. Special attention to retail advertising and 
point-of-sale display. By Brewster, Palmer, and Ingraham. 


TYPING FOR BUSINESS 


More than a text: Typing for Business is a complete program for a voca 
tional course in typing. Emphasizes the development of high production 
rates on actuai business materials. Available in one-term, one-year, ad: 
vanced-course, and complete two-year editions. Teacher’s Manual, Pro: 
duction Tests, and pads of business forms and stationery are available. 


By Blanchard and Smith. 


ETIQUETTE IN BUSINESS 


A textbook for high school and post high school students. Definite answers 
to the hundreds of questions of etiquette in business. Questions and pro} 
ects included at the end of each chapter. By Carney. 





@ New York 16....270 Madison Avenue D WRlibs 1k eeu 707 Browder Street 
@ Chicago 3..37 South Wabash Avenue ® Toronto 5....... 30 Bloor Street, West 
@ San Francisco 3....931 Howard Street ® Londen WC: 1...... 51 Russell Square 
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FILM GUIDE FOR BUSINESS TEACHERS 





YOU AND YOUR WORK 
6mm Sound Motion Picture, One Reel 
Sale: $45.00, Black and White; $90.00, Color 
Produced by: Coronet Films, Chicago 1, Illinois 


Now, another well known business edu- 
cator, John N. Given, Supervisor of Busi- 
ness Education, Los Angeles City Board 
of Education, has given the benefit of his 
long experience to the production of a 
motion picture designed for use in voca- 
tional guidance programs. 

This film attempts to supply answers 
to some basic problems which remain to 
harass the business teacher beyond the 
point of mastery of technical skills. Proper 
attitudes toward work and the difficulties 
involved in making a proper personal ad- 
justment to one’s fellow workers and to 
the working environment in general con- 


stitute the content of this interesting 
motion picture. 

Following the pattern of many Coronet 
pictures, a pattern which is approved by 
both teachers and students, You and Your 
IVork seeks student empathy by telling the 
story of Judd Taylor who is a failure 
in a good job. The causes of his failure 
are analyzed together with the changes 
which take place in his attitudes which 
eventually lead him to success. While 
this film may be used in many guidance 
programs it will prove of especial interest 
to business teachers. It may be used on 
both the high school and college level. 


HOW TO BE WELL GROOMED 
lo6mm Sound Motion Picture, One Reel 
Sale: $45.00, Black and White ; $90.00, Color 
Produced by: Coronet Films, Chicago 1, Illinois 


Within the recent past a number of films 
and filmstrips dealing with proper dress 
and deportment have been produced. 
Many of these are of help to business 
teachers. Included in this group are the 
McGraw-Hill Etiquette Series; Pond’s 
Good Grooming, a sound motion picture 
in color; the BEVA filmstrip Secretarial 
Etiquette. Two new BEVA_ filmstrips, 
Miss Do and Miss Don’t, and, How You 
(an Be the Boss, both shortly to be re- 
leased, are also in this category. This 
brief list, of course, does not include all 
the screen aids which are designed to 


promote improvement in student manners. 

How To Be Well Groomed is a similar 
picture. Don and Sue are two young peo- 
ple who are reasonably attractive and very 
much interested in their appearance. The 
film shows how they improve their appear- 
ance through constant attention to good 
grooming habits. The four fundamentals 
of good appearance are stressed: good 
health, good posture, cleanliness, and neat- 
ness. Don and Sue demonstrate that 
appearance is an important factor in the 
formation of friendships and in business 
success. 


SECRETARIES WITH WINGS 
35mm Silent Filmstrip, 32 Frames 
Sale Only: $3.50; Not for Rent 
Produced and Distributed by: BEVA, 104 West 61 S#., N. Y, 23, N. Y. 


The screen has frequently been used for 
promotional purposes and teachers have 
learned how to select and adapt certain of 
such materials to serve educational pur- 
poses. Secretaries With Wings may repre- 
sent the first time that a filmstrip has been 
wed to promote a particular course in a 
private business college. Its function is to 
arouse interest in the airline secretarial 
class at Goldey College of Wilmington, 
Delaware. In so doing it presents a very 
clear picture of one specialized area of 
secretarial work. This presentation makes 
it valuable for vocational guidance pur- 
poses and implies the existence of other 
helds of specialized secretarial work such 
as legal and medical secretary. 

The filmstrip begins with a picture of 
a guidance counselor talking with a group 
ot girls. It is stressed that airline secre- 
tary jobs are for only a small number of 
highly selected and specially trained girls. 
There are many pictures which will have 
special appeal to teen-agers, hostesses with 
pilots, secretarial trainees meeting Captain 
Eddie Rickenbacker, groups of students 
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examining airplanes, hangars, shops, field 
strips, and kitchens. Items of study in- 
cluded in the course are visually depicted: 
map study, airlines nomenclature, operating 
terminology, traffic terms, commercial 


codes and coding procedures, methods of 


space control, the making of reservations, 


and routing and scheduling of passengers. 


Airline fares and tariffs, domestic and 
international clearance procedures, and air- 
line insurance are touched on. Methods 


of handling air cargo, control tower oper- 
ations, weather forecasting, and the han- 
dling ot flight reports are also taught as 


part of the course. 
The major use of this filmstrip for 
secretarial studies teachers will be as a 


device for motivating the study cf short- 
hand and related skills. 
work of the airline secretary in such an 
attractive manner that even those girls 
who have no intention of entering that spe- 
cialized field will be favorably influenced 
toward the whole area of secretarial work. 


It presents the 


—H,. A. Tonne 





BACK 
NUMBERS 
WANTED! 


1928 
1928 


e OCTOBER 


@ NOVEMBER 
@ DECEMBER 1928 
e FEBRUARY 1929 


1929 
1929 


@ APRIL 
e MAY 


e JUNE 1929 
e JULY 1929 
e AUGUST 1929 
@ SEPTEMBER 1929 
@ NOVEMBER 1929 
@ DECEMBER 1929 
e JUNE 1930 
e OCTOBER 1930 
e MARCH 1931 


1933 
1934 


e JUNE 
JUNE 
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LOOKING AT DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 


Conducted by Donald K. Beckley 





THE IMPORTANCE OF THE ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


This month the article for this page has been contributed by William B. 


Logan, Teacher Trainer in Distributive Education, 


Columbus, Ohio. 


One of the most significant contributing 
factors in the growth of distributive edu- 
cation has been the work of local, state, 
and national advisory committees. T hrough 


these committees, representatives of the 
business life of the community, school 
administrators and distributive education 


leaders have worked and planned together. 


Of primary concern to the members of 
these committees have been improved 
methods in retailing, higher standards 
among the ranks of retailing personnel, 
and an adequate opportunity for high 
school youth to prepare for an occupa- 
tion. Other important outcomes have been 


manifest as a result of the endeavors of 
these committees. This cooperative plan- 
ning has been apparent in the reports of 
local and state activities made available by 
the Business gos ern Service of the 

. Office of Education and at business 


3; SS: 
and vocational meetings. 


Membership of the Committees 


The membership of the local advisory 
committee should be limited. This means 
that five to seven persons is an adequate 
number. A small committee will make 
it easier to decide on a time for getting 
together and there will be less  likeli- 
hood of disagreement—at least, compro- 
mise will be reached more readily. 

The first step will be the selection of 
the representatives of business. At least 
two merchants from different types of 
business, €.g., department stores, grocery 
stores, variety stores, drug stores, restau- 
rants, and hardware stores should be 
selected on the basis of interest in dis- 
tributive education, leadership in the com- 
munity, and interest in civic affairs. It 
will be difficult in some instances to secure 
this type of person for the committee 
because of the many other calls on his 
time; however, this type of person is the 
only kind who is wanted on this com- 
mittee. In addition to store managers or 
their assistants, at least two salespeople 
should be placed on the committee. They 
should be selected on the basis of leader- 
ship and community interest. If possible, 
the selection should be made from a type 
of business not represented by the mer- 
chants. 

In some communities the Merchants’ As- 
sociation is the leading merchants group 
with which to work and in others it is 
the Chamber of Commerce. The secretary 
of the most active group (i.e., having sup- 
port of merchants) should be made a 
member of the committee. In most  in- 
stances the coordinator or local supervisor 
will have conferred with this person on 
the personnel of the entire committee. The 
schools are represented by the superin- 
tendent of schools or the director of voca- 
tional education and the person responsible 
for the local distributive education pro- 
gram. 
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The Ohio State University, 


State advisory committees should be 
made up on a similar basis as that of the 
local committee. Membership on_ this 
committee can be drawn from leaders on 
local committees and should come from 
all geographical areas within the state. 


Appointment of Committee 


The school board is the group respon- 
sible for the vocational program and 
therefore should make the appointment up- 
on the recommendation of the distributive 
education coordinator or supervisor and 
the school superintendent. The actual ap- 
pointment will be made by letter from 
the superintendent who will outline the 
duties as advisor to the school board and 
its administrative officials. It has been 
found advisable to make one-year appoint- 
ments. In this way there will be no need 
for embarrassment when it is necessary to 
drop a member for inactivity or other rea- 
sons. 


Activities of the Committee 


Study Vocational Program. The per- 
son in charge of the local distributive edu- 
cation program is responsible for acquaint- 
ing the members of this committee with 
the objectives of vocational education as 
they relate themselves to the needs of 
youth and to the needs of adults who are 
working full or part-time in retail and 
wholesale establishments. The committee 
member who is informed about the 
policies and activities of the distributive 
education program will be in a better posi- 
tion to give support to the program. Each 
state usually has an operation manual 
which outlines the vocational program as 
it exists in that state. 

2. Study Occupational Opportunities and 
Needs of the Community. Vocational edu- 
cation is set up for the purpose ot prepar- 
youth to enter jobs which actually 
This requires a continual study of 


ing 
exist. 







personnel turnover in_ stores, preyailin, 
wages, training agencies ava''able, and 
other problems. The distributiy educatig, 
personnel must be alert to see €S€ prob. 
lems and to acquaint the com: :ttee With 
them. Ideas for planning a com inity sur. 
vey can be found in several ‘exts an 
monographs. 

3. Recommend Policies. This committed 
should make recommendations meerning 
wages for trainees, hours of w :rk, estab. 
lishments to be approved a training 
agencies, and changes in the “tate Play 
when deemed advisable for th: improye 


ment’ of the program, equipme: 
plies. 

4. Serve as a Bulwark of Str. 
local person in charge of the 
education program needs a fountainhey 
from which he may secure advice and t 
which he can refer many problems which 
arise in the course of events. ‘this com 
mittee can settle complaints and see thaiff; 
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distributive education receives its right 
share of appropriations. This support will 
mean much to the coordinator or super, 
visor when problems arise. 

Measure the Success of the Program 
An inventory should be taken each year 
to measure objectively the progress ‘of 
each phase of the program. The results 
will indicate strengths and weaknesses 
This will provide the basis for plans for 
the coming year. 

6. Other Duties. The committee shoul 
help in the location and selection of quali: 
fied teaching personnel for the adult train- 
ing program. These persons can be located 
in the merchandising field and singled out 


for teacher training. Another duty whici 
the committee can perform is developing 
and reviewing course outlines. 


It is always a pleasure to visit a com 
munity where there is an active advisory 
committee. Now, most places have “ai! 
visory committees” but the coordinator of 
supervisor will say, “We have an advisor; 
committee, but we don’t get together 
You see, the members are too buy 
and I just go around and ask them whalf 
should be done.” Others sometimes sa}, 
“Why, I don’t know what I would do ini 
meeting.” 

The person in charge of a local dis 
tributive education program who does nd 
have an advisory committee should plat 
now for securing one. Where there re 
inactive advisory committee it would k 
well to replace it with one which wil 
work. Those communities which enjoy thi 
work of an active committee—and _thert 
are many such communities—should cet 
tainly give credit where due. 





PLAN TO ATTEND THE 
EASTERN BUSINESS TEACHERS ASSOCIATION CONVENTION 
Hotel New Yorker, New York City 
April 13, 14, 15 and 16 


See Program on Page 41 
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rk, estab, BUSINESS WAGES RISE 
training : 
state Phang The IVashington Post on March 4, analyzed are classified separately for 
improyefiM9,_Prints in bold type headline: “$31 women and men and record that wage 
nt and it ay Floor for Women in Offices Is Set,” differences still exist in favor of men 
“ind on March 6 reports that “The Ad- workers in private business offices. 
ministration is seeking to raise the mini- In number of paid holidays accorded 
rength, Thfmum wages of interstate industry and employees annually, offices in cities in the 
cistributivelcommerce, now 45 cents an hour, to 75 northeast section of the country are the 


utainheacHcents.” The first news item is local in 
vice and tffapplication to the District of Columbia. 
lems whicilThe second effects wholesale distributors 
‘his comfland even retail transporters everywhere 
1d see thatfin the United States, whenever state lines 
its rightfullare crossed in the traffic of goods. Busi- 
Pport willfness persons and private business associ- 
Or superfiations were active participants in the 
hearings on these pieces of legislation. 
The economic importance from the stand- 
pint of business education is that gen- 
“eral wage consciousness has widened to 
include office and distributive workers. A 
permanent gain may be that the “white 
collar’ employee and the sales person, who 
on the labor scale were the forgotten men, 
may never again be left out of the cost- of- 
ving wage formula. 
Present day preparation for 
takes on that added appeal. 
Logically, the appeal stems from indi- 
vidual business enterprise as a field where 
economic risks are greater but where also, 
for work done, financial rewards may be- 
: come proportionate. The rise in office 
Sit a COMfiand store wages broadens this appeal into 
e advisory one of job availability in business under 
have “aliiavorable conditions of well defined salary 
‘dinator offchedules and related benefits. That tends 
n advisoriffto place even initial clerical and distribu- 
togetherfitive employment into the opportunity-pro- 
too busfducing area in terms of income and sup- 
hem wha plementary rewards. 
ve ni The Bureau of Labor Statistics in the 
U.S. Department of Labor operates in- 
_Jformation-gathering systems that serve to 
local disffkeep business teachers, as well as business 
» does noiffemployers, posted on business wage-hour 
ould plaffand price trends. Within its Employment 
here 1s aifand Occupational Outlook Branch, there 
would bifis a separate division of Employment 
hich willfStatistics. The Prices and Cost of Living 
enjoy thfBranch has a wholesale price division and 
and thera retail price division. The Working 
ould cerfiConditions Branch includes a Wage and 
Hour Statistics Division. Publications of 
studies conducted by a divisions may 
SS obtained from U. S. Labor Department 
offices in various ae or direct onste the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, Washington 
C 
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Office Worker Benefits 


Studies of office salaries, hours of work, 
and supplementary benefits (vacations with 
pay, bonuses, sick leave with pay, pension 
md insurance plans) have been issued 
within the past year covering selected 
large citic 3rief but informative job 
scriptions are contained in appendixes. 
A consolidated report of all the cities 
shown on comparative tables appears in 
Bulletin No, 943. The 11 cities selected 


TION 


are Atlania, Ga., Boston, Mass., Buffalo, 
s , Chicago, Ill., Dallas, Tex., Denver, 
Colo, Mil vaukee, Wi isc. New York, N. 
tS  Oakla: i, Calif., San Francisco, Calif., 


and Seattie, W. ash. The 23 occupations 
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most liberal. The median of paid holidays 
for office employees in Buffalo was close 
to 1034 days, in Boston 10%, and in New 
York 934. All other cities studied yielded 
medians of from approximately 7 days 
in San Francisco down to 45/6 days of 
paid holidays in Dallas offices. Insurance 
and pension plans for office employees 
placed Atlanta, Dallas, and San Francisco 
at the top, with Oakland half-way in 
the scale. 

Hours of work in establishments showed 
that popular practice comes within the 
range of a 37% to a 44 hour week. The 
largest grouping of cities within this range 
is within the 35 to 40 hour week classi- 
fication. A lesser number of cities have 
a 40 to 44 hour office week requirement. 
Most paid vacations are granted after one 
year of service, although all offices had 
some vacation provisions for workers who 
remained on their jobs at least six months. 

Men, as a group, receive higher wages 
for the same office job, as described by 
title and specified type. The median weekly 
wage for men billing clerks in Atlanta is 
$41.36 and for women $36.87. The median 
weekly wage for men office clerks in Bos- 
ton is $42 and for women $30. In Buffalo 
the median weekly wage for men clerk- 
typists is $47.71 and for women $33.66. 

Another type of comparison of wage 
scales may be drawn between geographic 
locations, although it must be recognized 
that possible differences in cost of living 
are not shown. Apparently there are East- 
Midwest- Far West differentials. A 
woman switchboard operator-receptionist 
in Milwaukee receives a median weekly 
wage of $34.97 and in New York $42.18. 
A man file clerk in San Francisco gets a 
median weekly salary of $42.25 but in 
Chicago he would receive only $32.22. 

Some of the general findings may be 
culled from these statements: (1) 
worker salaries usually do not show a 
formal wage structure. (2) In each city 
somewhat uniform wage patterns exist 
among the various industries. (3) Men 
were employed in office occupations to a 
much less extent than women. (4) Hand 
bookkeepers are the highest paid jobs 
among women in 9 of the 11 selected 
cities. (5) Formal provisions for paid 
sick leaves were in existence in at least 
a fifth of the establishments studied in 
each city. 


The Federal Offices 

Civil Service Commission releases give 
base pay rates for office workers as 
amended by Congress, July 1948. The 
usual office jobs are designated by the 
service and grade codes of CAF 1, 2, 3, 
and 4. <A class CAF 1 clerk or office 
machine operator begins at an annual sal- 
ary of $2086 and may rise to $2498.28. A 
class CAF 2 clerk, operator, or typist goes 


from $2284 to $2724 while a class CAF 3 
clerk, typist, stenographer, or bookkeeper 
receives from $2498 to $2949.72. A class 
4 stenographer, bookkeeper, secretary or 
office administrative assistant may receive 
a minimum of $2727 and advance to 
$3176.44. Most of the appointments an- 
ticipated as card punch machine operators 
and clerks for census work are CAF 1 
and CAF 2 classification. 

The next large federal worker classi- 
fication above the CAF 4 in the office 
line is that of the semi-professional. 
Rates of pay generally are under $6,000. 
Professional workers are the next higher 
ranking group and begin as P5 at $6325 
and may go as far up the scale as $10,000. 
Most educational specialists jobs fall with- 
in the professional classification. 

Federal government office salaries are 
based on a standard work week of 40 
hours. Extra hours usually are credited 
under “authorized overtime” and the em- 
ployee’s paycheck is increased by time and 
a half per hour. All social security bene- 
fits, paid vacations, sick leave, and paid 
holidays accrue to government office per- 
sonnel. Women are not penalized on gov- 
ernment pay scales for being women, since 
all workers are paid the same wage ac- 
cording to their job classification 


What Use Figures? 


A suggested guidance service to business 
education might be one of periodic infor- 
mation on national and sectional wage 
and related employment factors, as they 
affect the outlook for vocational placement 
and social-economic security. It is as im- 
portant for prospective office and dis- 
tributive workers to know the score in 
regard to jobs in private enterprise as in 
tax-supported public agencies. 

The curriculum outbalance created 
through continued sheep-like_ tendencies of 
young people to enroll in office skill sub- 
jects and to neglect opportunities in train- 
ing for distributive trades might be cor- 
rected if they and their parents are kept 
informed on comparative job facts. Do 
they know, for instance, that the earnings 
reported for coat and suit department 
saleswomen in the larger stores are higher 
than salaries paid the average stenog- 
rapher? Does the bookkeeping student 
know that electric ‘appliance salesmen 
earned average incomes during 1948 of 
more than $100 a week? There is also the 
possibility that college students might 
elect more readily t to prepare to engage in 
business enterprise if they were kept cur- 
rently aware of business profits, and of 
the leadership exerted by business persons 
in civic and national affairs. Top-flight 
government officials frequently are selected 
for national and international responsi- 
bilities because of their demonstrated suc- 
cess as private business executives. 

With more young people and adults at- 
tending high schools and colleges through- 
out the country, an appreciable gain in 
numbers enrolled in business courses can 
be taken for granted. Vocational business 
training, however, may prove less popular 
than other vocational courses unless ac- 
companied by current occupational infor- 
mation that reveals what is happening in 
relation to job benefits as well as in rela- 
tion to job standards. Discovery of pupil 
interests, aptitudes, and abilities furnishes 
one part of a school’s guidance program. 
The other part depends on facts about 
the world outside. Facts about business 
employment are highly significant indices. 

Editor’s Note: The April Washington 
News Letter will report facts about em- 
ployment in stores in regard to wages and 
related benefits. 
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ESSENTIALS OF BUSINESS LAW, Third Edition 
By Getz, Kanzer and Gerstenberg '— 
Approaching the subject by means of the students’ daily activities in the law, this third edition of g 
widely used text covers all important phases of business law. Among its many features: 
e Emphasis placed on consumer law approach. a 
e@ Simplification of language and elimination of technical legal topics not particularly useful oof a 
for teaching purposes. ings 2 
e Technical topics, such as “Statute of Frauds,” are worked in throughout the text, rather than downt 
being presented as one topic. sidere 
@ Helpful summaries and problem material, enlarged vocabulary and legal terms, expanded somew 
glossary. one W 
Published 1947 455 pages 6° x 9” may ‘ 
detern 
mncorr 
e e 
Coming in 1949 . 
- ae a 1, Dor 
WORKBOOK for ESSENTIALS OF BUSINESS LAW what 
might 
By Wagner the m 
. 2. Ser 
Will provide a handy, practical workbook to facilitate understanding of the subject by the student. least § 
The following types of objective tests will be included: Matching legal terms with definitions, true | 
or false tests, yes or no tests requiring an explanation for the answer, case tests giving concrete situa- vet th 
tions involving the legal principles explained in the test. Reserve your free examination copy by 3 Alt 
writing to us now. hours 
retary 
. ° ° e . e (Cour 
Joxts from the Prentice-Hall Distributive Education Sories Itc 
and vy 
STORE SALESMANSHIP, Third Edition 4, An 
“about 
By Brisco, Griffith and Robinson ruptio 
5, Dor 
Contains an abundance of features which reflect the newer methods adopted by representative retail- _ 
ing establishments and which meet important teaching needs disclosed by an extensive survey of V4 “4 
teachers of store salesmanship. Published 1947 435 pages 6" x ® ih 
techni 
APPLIED RETAILING 2 mee 
By Louise Hitchcock 7. See 
tions 
: . : "2 aice : meetin 
A workbook especially useful with Store Salesmanship, Third Edition. It tells clearly and concisely ith 
how to obtain a position, how to sell effectively in the retail field, and how to progress toward a gets ¢ 
better-paying job in retailing. Published 1948 222 pages 81” x 11” = 
Ter 
8 If 
ENGLISH FOR BUSINESS of vi 
thetic 
By Parkhurst busy t 
doesn’ 
Brings to the classroom the flavor of practical business that enables the student to see the dollars-and- + 
cents value in a command of English. It includes a wealth of illustrative material, helpful home as- nodigo 
signments, and vocabulary building exercises. Published 1944 440 pages rx F which 
Wt 
along 
Send for your free examination copies today! pong 
ien 
fest” § 
tools 9 
first 
Publishers of THOMAS SHORTHAND Texts— — 
1 
Now Used in More Schools Than Ever Before ate 
Tf 
decisio 
dent tc 
broad 
those 
PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11 daily 
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Here «re twenty-five major ways to 
wreck a meeting and the why of them. 
“Qf all the uncounted ways in which meet- 
ings are made tedious, unproductive and 
downriglit demoralizing,” these are con- 
sidered 10 be the worst. Each has been 
somewhat exaggerated so that perhaps no 
one will ~— too guilty. However, you 
mav enjoy reading the list carefully to 
Tine. to what extent you follow the 
incorrect techniques. 










Before the Meeting Gets Started 





1. Don’t let anybody know in advance 
what subjects will be taken up. (They 
might come with data, prepared to discuss 
the matter intelligently.) 
2.Send out notices of the 
least a month in advance. 







meeting at 
( Participants 









will put off preparation, figuring they 
have lots of time. They may even for- 
get the meeting. ) 

3, Alternative: Give notice only a few 







hours ahead of the time through a sec- 
retary who knows not one thing about it. 
(Count on this to cripple meetings 50 
per cent, since many participants will be 
dated up with important customers, etc., 
and won't be able to attend.) 

4, Announce that meeting will 
“about” a certain time. (Assures 
ruptions. ) 

5, Don’t let 









Start 
inter- 







anyone know how long the 






meeting will last. (Dislike of meetings 
is built up.) 
6. Make sure chairman or leader knows 








learns nothing about conference 
techniques. (Leader who thinks running 
a meeting comes easily, creates more con- 
fusion than a conscious wrecker.) 

7. See that chairman doesn't study ques- 
tions in advance, has no sharp idea of 
meeting’s aim, isn’t prepared with leading 


nothing, 














questions to stimulate discussion when it 
gets on dead center. (Guarantees that 
when meeting bogs down, it will stay 







bogged down. ) 

& If meeting is for anyone below rank 
of vice-president, have some unsympa- 
thetic top-management man, who’s too 
busy to know what the session’s about and 
doesn’t ¢ care much, anyway, drop in to 
give his blessing. (Kills meeting for those 
of lower rank for it proves they had bet- 
ter attend meetings and like them, or else, 
which poisons their attitudes. ) 


9. 1f purpose of meeting is only to pass 
along - mation, let everyone think he’s 
fring to be asked for advice and decisions. 
When advice is wanted, ask for a “gab- 
fest” session. (P articipants will feel like 
fools when their advice is ignored in the 
tst instance, and when they sound off 
at will but are expected to contribute 
careful conclusions will feel tricked and 
resentful. ) 

10. Tf meeting is to make authoritative 
decisions, invite wide variety, from presi- 
dent to janitor. If purpose is education to 































toaden everybody’s outlook, invite only 
Po who work, eat, and play together 
aily, 






* Reprinted by permission of Modern Industry. 
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TWENTY-FIVE WAYS TO WRECK A MEETING* 


After the Meeting is Under Way 


1. Instruct all secretaries to transfer all 
telephone calls into the meeting room. 
(Breaks up best-planned meetings, inter- 
rupting everyone. ) 
12. Encourage leader to do all the talk- 
ing instead of drawing ideas out of others. 
(Makes everybody else feel he’s useless. 
They soon absent their bodies as well 
minds from meetings.) 
13. Don’t use charts or graphs. (Facts 
interfere with people who do things “by 
ear,’ and are apt to lead discussion into 
productive channels. ) 
14. Don’t use other visual aids: black- 
boards, flip-flop chart pads, movies, film 
strips, etc. (Putting points down on a 
blackboard or paper where people can see 
them might keep discussion on the point.) 
15. Don’t let participants indicate what is 
interesting to them. Stick to a cast-iron 
agenda: (People will become interested 
in discussions about things they feel they 
should know more about.) 
16. Don’t give participants any training 
in holding meetings. (If they know how 
to run meetings, they might be able to 
cooperate in the ones they take part in.) 
Encourage cross talk between indi- 
viduals. (Very interesting to those who 
indulge in it, but seldom enlightening to 
anyone else.) 
18. If leader isn’t talkative, encourage 
someone else to monopolize the discussion. 
(Helps everyone to learn the long-winded 
talker’s personal philosophy and_ troubles 
without wasting time on the intended 


purpose of the meeting.) 
19. Discuss general topics in general 
terms; avoid bringing them down to prob- 


lems of 
abstract 
discussion 
own jobs.) 
20. In solving problems, discuss solutions 
first, facts afterwards. (Increases chances 
of adopting first solution that comes along 
without considering all the possibilities. ) 


own. (If things are kept 
people may not realize 
to do with their 


your 
enough, 
has anything 


After the Meeting Has Ended 


21. See that no memorandum of what 
went on is sent to participants. (Will help 
them to forget to carry out any respon- 


sibility assigned to them.) 

22. Send no memorandum to department 
heads whose work is mentioned. (If food 
suggestions come out of the meeting, they 
won’t know about them, can’t apply them.) 
23. If the meeting is a training type and 
you selected one or more of the partici- 
pants, never ask him what went on or 
show any other interest. (Lets him know 
how little vou think of the meetings.) 
24. If you have contributed nothing to the 
meeting, spring your opinions on a couple 
of other participants when the meeting 
is over, demonstrating how the meeting 
was run all wrong. (Deprives the meet- 
ing of benefits of your ideas, if any, and 
saves them for the time and place where 
they'll do the least good.) 
5. Never weed out any participant who 
consistently shows inability to contribute 
to the meeting or get anything from it. 
(One deadhead, riding on others’ coat- 
tails, can slow down a whole roomful.) 
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WITH A NATIONAL 


BUSINESS SCHOOLS 


REPUTATION 





AMERICAN INSTITUTE 


OF BUSINESS 
Des Moines, lowa 
E. ©. Fenton, President 


The School Where Futures Are Formed 


"'TAKE A BUSINESS COURSE'' 
Accounting Secretarial 
Member 


National Council of Business Schools 
Approved for Veterans 


CLEVENGER COLLEGE OF 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
Hickory and North Wilkesboro, North Carolina 





A Select School 
offering 
Quality Business Training 


THE MINNEAPOLIS 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 
Nicollet Avenue at 10th Street 





AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
OF COMMERCE 


Davenport, lowa 
S. D. Fenton, Director 


The Training and Employment Center of the 
Tri-Cities 





DUFFS-IRON CITY COLLEGE 
Established 1840 
The Oldest Business School in America 
Catalogue on request 
424 Duquesne Way, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 





The Pacific Northwest's 
Outstanding Business School 


Behnke: Walker 


BUSINESS COLLEGE 
1017 S. W. Washington, Portland, Oregon 





DYKE ano SPENCER 


Professional Business Thoining 
STANDARD 








BUILDING ¢ CLEVELAN 


— 


Minnesota 
SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 


Mi Mi. 4, 





All business courses, including Business Admin. 
istration, Accountancy, Secretarial, and Court 
Reporting. 
. M. Correll, President 
A Quality School Since 1877 


PARKS 
SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 


The preferred school featuring complete 
training 
1450 Logan St. Denver 3, Colorado 
J. R. Johnson, President 
Prepare at Parks and Prosper 





isiness 





BILLINGS BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Billings, Montana 


A Fine School for More Than Fifty Years 


H. E. Biddinger, Prop. 


HILL’S BUSINESS UNIVERSITY 


and 
HILL’S EXTENSION SCHOOL 


Accounting, Business Administration, 
and Secretarial Courses 


619 W. Main St., Oklahoma City 2, Okiahoma 





Ohio’s Greatest School of Business 


BLISS COLLEGE 
131 East State Street, Columbus, Ohio 





School of Acc tancy (CPA)—B 
Secretarial Science 


BRYANT & STRATTON BUSINESS 


INSTITUTE 
1028 Main Street Buffalo, New York 
Since 1918 offering two-year courses in: Business 
Administration, Accounting, Sales, Advertising, 
and Secretarial Science. Approved as a Regis- 
tered Business Institute by the New York State 
Department of Education. 


Admr. 








HUSSON COLLEGE 
Bangor, Maine 
State Approved Courses for 
Commercial Teachers 
Special Summer Session Bulletin 


— Study in Maine — 





Specialized Professional Training 


COLLEGE OF COMMERCE 
Ben H. Henthorn, President 
Professional Accounting, Professional Advertising, 
Professional Salesmanship, Specialized Secretarial, 
Commercial Art 
1329 Oak St., Kansas City 6, Mo. 





BURDETT COLLEGE 
Established 1879 
Accounting, Business Administration, Secre- 
tarlal Courses. Co-educational. Fall and 
Spring Terms. Day and Evening Sessions 
Catalogue on request 
156 Stuart St., Boston 16, Mass. 


BUSINESS INSTITUTE 
OF MILWAUKEE 
L. E. Huseby, President 
Business Institute Building 


770 N, Plankinton Avenue 
Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin 


CENTRAL CALIFORNIA 
COMMERCIAL COLLEGE 


2209 Fresno Street, Fresno, California 
Chartered by the State to Confer Degrees 
in Commerce 
Capacity 500 Students—Continuous 
peration 
W. C. Shrewsbury, President 








Registered by the New York State 
Board of Regents 


Courses: Secretarial, Accounting, Business 
Administration 


THE KELLEY BUSINESS INSTITUTE 
1312 Main St. Niagara Falls, N. Y. 





STUDY ACCOUNTANCY AND BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
At Ppadipactts oh alae fect Best Known 





Usiness untiversih, 
SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 





THE ROBERT MORRIS SCHOOL 


A distinctive professional school of modern busi- 

ness practice offering courses in Accounting, 

Business Administration, Secretarial Science and 
related subjects. 


William Penn Hotel Bldg. Pittsburgh 19, Pa, 





Success Clinic, State Approved, Member of 
American Association of Junior Colleges, mod- 
ern buildings, inexpensive residence halls for 
girls, established 1863. Send for catalog. 


OCHESTER J INSTITUT 


172 Clinton Ave., South, Rochester 4, N. Y. 


SOUTHERN 
BUSINESS UNIVERSITY, INC. 





e 
Founded 1866 


e 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 





SOUTHWESTERN BUSINESS 
UNIVERSITY 
Offering 
"The Elmer Wheeler Sales Training Courses’ 
Houston's School of Distinction 
Clyde J. Phillips, Pres. Houston 2, Texas 


STRAYER 
COLLEGE OF ACCOUNTANCY 

COLLEGE OF SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
B.C.S. and M.C.S. degrees conferred on com: 
pletion of Business Administration and Account- 
ing courses. Secretarial and Executive-Secretarial 
diplomas are awarded. 

13th and F Streets, Washington, D. C. 








LINCOLN SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 


Business Administration, Complete Accounting 
(C.P.A.), Secretarial Training 
Courses Accredited and Approved 
W. A. Robbins, Pres. Lincoln, Nebr. 





For Thorough Training and a Choice Position 
Attend 
TULSA BUSINESS COLLEGE 
Established 1900 
408 S. Denver, Tulsa, Ohdahoma 
E. A. Guise, President 
You'll Enjoy Attending T.B.C. 





Established in 1890 


CHILLICOTHE Business COLLEGE 


Chillicothe, Missouri 








LOCKYEAR’S BUSINESS COLLEGE 
Established 1893 
Accounting, Business Administration and 
Secretarial Courses 
EVANSVILLE, INDIANA 
W. M. Wootton, President 








BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION AND EXECUTIVE 
SECRETARIAL COURSES 
Registered by the New York State 


Board of Regents —— 
Ulia Lettermen. 


BANK PLACE UTICA, N. ¥. 
William S. Risinger, President 
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BUSINESS ENGLISH QUIZ +¢+ + 


Conducted by Lawrence D. Brennan 





Editor's Note: If you have a question on some p 


h of b s English that 





you want answered, submit your question to the Business English Editor in 


care of the Journal and he will be glad to furnish you with an answer. 


The 


most interesting questions submitted each month will also be reviewed in 


this department. 


0—The following question has been re- 
cewed from Miss E. V.: “I have been told 
that a noun or pronoun which precedes a 
yerund should be in the possessive case. 
Recently I read in a book written by a 
jairly well-known author and published by 
areputable firm the following statement: 
‘He sneered at the player throwing the ball.’ 
Shouldn’t that player be player’s? J cannot 
seem to find any rule covering this situ- 
ation except one that confirms me in my 
pinion that the word in question should 
be possessive ?” 

A—It is difficult to judge whether the 
correct word is “player” or “player’s” with- 
out hearing more of the context. It is true 
that a gerund as a noun equivalent should 
be governed by a noun or pronoun in the 
possessive case. If the author meant that 
the sneering was directed against the 
“throwing,” a gerund, then the word player 
would have to be in the possessive case. 
However, the verbal throwing might be a 
participle, acting as an adjective rather 
than a gerund. Using a participle here is 
quite conceivable in describing a ball game 
in which a number of players are seen on 
the field and the author wanted to tell 
which of all the men on the field caused 
some one to sneer. 

He sneered at the player throwing the 
tall. Throwing is a participle telling which 
player carried his disdain. 

He sneered at the player’s throwing the 
tall—Throwing is a gerund. The sentence 
means he sneered at the act of throwing 
and not the player. 


aa 


0—Mr. T. V. asks the following: “Is 
it ever correct to end a sentence with a 
freposition’ I hear so many pros and 
cons on this matter that I am quite con- 
fused. What ts a good rule for the 
usinessman” ? 


A—Sentences ending in prepositions have 
seen tound among the best writings in 
English literature. However, there is a 
‘opular prejudice against the practice and 
a teeling among many grammarians that 
‘ie terminal preposition implies some con- 
hection with a prepositional phrase and 
makes for awkwardness and confusion. 
In speaking, it is very difficult to avoid 
this construction, as is illustrated by the 
story ot the teacher who said to the class, 
Never us€ a preposition to end a sentence 
with.” However, in writing business ‘let- 
‘ers and advertising copy it is best to take 
cognizance of this prejudice and ruffle 
10 “purist” to the detriment of your serv- 
ee or product. 
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Q.—Mr. C. H. sends in the following item: 
“I am employed by a large business school 
and teach business English among other 
subjects. Recently the president of the 
school informed me that we were going 
to have a publicity department and that 
I would have charge of that department 
in addition to my other duties. I have 
discovered that there is a great deal more 
to publicity than merely writing letters, 
circulars and items to the newspapers. I 
have discovered for one thing that the 
local papers are not very much interested 
m the events of our school. I often 
send three and four pages of copy and 
find that the papers will print a small 
paragraph or two at most. Often the 
papers ignore my copy. In desperation, 
I have visited some men on the paper 
but they seemed to be very busy most of 
the time and at most would tell me that 
they will print real news if I send it to 
them. I asked them what was wrong 
with what I had been sending .them and 
they said that it wasn’t news. My presi- 
dent is dissatisfied with my _ publicity 
efforts and points out the better display 
that a rival school in the city is getting 
im the press. Can you give me any tips 
on publicity for the business school or 
publicity in general? Is there any bibli- 
ography you might suggest?” 

A.—tThe problem of supplying publicity 
for your school is certainly an example 
of English at work and therefore a kind 
of business English. Before answering 
your specific question, it might be well 
to think in general of the advisability of 
teaching “publicity” and “public relations,” 
or at least identifying these subjects in 
the school curriculum. The preparation 
of a newspaper release is a task which 
most of us are called upon to perform at 
some time or other in our professional 
careers and it is well to have an intelli- 
gent idea of how this task should be 
performed. 

The problem of school publicity has been 
treated in a number of useful books. 
Moreover, there is much valuable infor- 
mation for the school public relations 
director in some general texts on publicity 
and public relations. Before presenting 
my recommendation for your problem, | 
should suggest that you acquaint yourself 
with the following volumes: 

The most important writing on this sub- 
ject is Benjamin Fine’s Educational Pub- 
licity (Harper). It is amazing to think 
how few of the directors of school pub- 
licity know this valuable book. The vol- 
ume is almost a fool-proof guide for 
building a sound public relations program. 

Some of the following studies may yield 


‘useful information on the problem which 


confronts the school public relations 
director: Finck’s Public Understanding of 
What Good Schools Can Do, (Teachers 


College, Columbia); Foster’s Editorial 
Treatment of Education in the American 
Press, (Harvard); Hyde’s Standards for 
Publicity Programs in State - Supported 
Colleges and Universities, (Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia); Harlow and _ Black’s 
Practical Public Relations, (Harper) ; 
Sills and Lesly’s Public Relations Prin- 
ciples and Procedures, (Irwin). In addi- 
tion an elementary text on journalism will 
be very useful in giving you some idea 
of just how a newspaper operates and 
what news really is. 

Benjamin Fine’s book would more than 
answer the questions which you ask, but 
here are a few suggestions of my own. 
First you must gain a clear understanding 
of the mission of the publicity program 
you are about to undertake. Understand 
the purpose of your school of business 
and the best method you can of present- 
ing that picture to the public. Publicity 
in the form of news which a newspaper 
can carry in its columns has the advantage 
over direct mail, paid advertising, house 
to house canvassing, etc., in that it is 
inexpensive and it carries great conviction 
with readers. Newspaper editors are 
always glad to get real news. However, 
direct mail, advertisements and house to 
house canvassing are certainly not to be 
neglected, as any one who has ever run 
a business school can readily tell you. The 
problem which puzzles you is how can 
you get newspapers to give you this much 
desired editorial mention. The answer is 
to give them real news and they will 
print it. 

3ut what is news? The most common 
variety of news to a business school would 
be graduations, expansion, employment ot 
new faculty members, winning of honors 
by students, unusual students, speeches by 
faculty, interesting new techniques of in- 
struction, etc. As these items occur 
throughout the year, the publicity man 


should describe them in a news story, 
written according to the formula that 
follows, and send the 


newspaper copy ; 
items to the paper. Study a few news- 
paper stories and you will get the idea; a 
“lead” summarizes the most important 
items in the story and then a series of 
paragraphs present in order of diminish- 
ing importance information expanding up- 
on the lead. The style is objective and 
makes no attempt to comment on the event 
Such events as I have described are 
occurring all of the time. The good pub- 
licity man is that one who can see the news 
angle and exploit it to the fullest One 
of your faculty members or students may 
have an unusual experience in his back- 
ground. He may be a direct descendant 
of an inventor of a shorthand system; he 
may have been a stenographer to a former 
president; he may have been a hero in the 
war. One of your graduates may dis- 
tinguish himself. Such information can 
be presented in a news release and be of 
great interest to the editors of your local 
paper. It is well also to keep an eye on 
the possibilities of “making news.” You 
might stage a businessman-student lunch- 
eon once a month and report the event 
in your paper. You might urge your 
faculty to make speeches before business 
groups. You might stage an annual 
award for some businessman of the com- 
munity and gain publicity with the pre- 
sentation of that award. 

The trick in newspaper publicity is to 
give the paper real news in a form they 
can use at a time when the event is still 
news. 
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SUMMER SCHOOLS 








BOSTON UNIVERSITY SUMMER SESSION 
July 11 to August 20, 1949 


Professional Courses for Commercial Teachers 


Theories and Practices in Business Education; Improvement of Instruction in 
Typewriting; Improvement of Instruction in Shorthand; Demonstration Class in 
Elementary Typewrit.ng; Administration and Supervision of Business Educa- 
tion; Business Education in Curriculum Construction; Improvement of_ Instruc- 
tion in Bookkeeping; Improvement of Instruction in Junior Business Training; 
Measurement in Business Education; The Improvement of Instruction in Office 
Machines; The Improvement of tnstruction in Social Business Subjects; The 
Improvement of Instruction in Business English; Seminar in Business Educa- 
tion. 


Graduate Credit carried by majority of above courses. 


Subject Matter Courses 


Accounting; Advertising and Marketing; Economics; English; Geography; 
_ previa, Commerciat Law; Management; Mathematics; Shorthand, and 
ypewriting. 


Annual Conference on Business Education—August 2. 


For Bulletin and information, address 
ATLEE L. PERCY, Director 


685 Commonwealth Avenue Boston 15, Massachusetts 





THE GREGG COLLEGE 
SPECIAL METHODS COURSES 


Introducing the 
REVISED GREGG SHORTHAND MANUAL 
presented by the authors 
Louis A. Leslie and Charles E. Zoubek 
Three One-Week Courses 
July 11-15, For high school teachers 
July 18-22. For high school teachers 
August 1-5, For business school teachers 
Registration Fee — $5 
For full details write at once to 
Paul M., Pair, Director 


THE GREGG COLLEGE 
37 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 3, Illinois 


Once Again... 





we cordially—and urgently—invite you ‘o the 


ANNUAL NATIONAL STENOGRAPHIC INSTiTUTE 


presenting 


Current Teacher's Methods and Laboratory Experimentation 
including ... Theory 
Speed Development 
Special Skills and Techniques 
The Congress Hotel No Tuition 
July 11 thru 22 Matriculation Fee-—$5.00 
Air-conditioned Quarters 
Machines and supplies furnished 
Here is a sample of last year's enthusiastic comments-— 
"IT need not tell you that the Institute was a wonderful success—we 
all learned much in it. Through it the Stenograph company is doing 
an excellent piece of education, and | am sure the group understands 


and appreciates it."' 
—Alice M. Gonzales, University of Puerto Rico 


write for application blanks to 


STENOGRAPHIC MACHINES, INC. 


80 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 4, Illinois 





THIRTY-NINTH YEAR 


SUMMER SESSIONS 


For Teachers 


Again, Temple University offers a wide selection of graduate 
and undergraduate courses in its Summer Sessions . . . mak- 
ing the regular University facilities available to teachers, 
school principals and superintendents. If you require courses 
for certification, or if you are a candidate for a degree, you 
will find that the Temple Summer Sessions are ideally suited 
to your needs. And apart from its educational advantages, 
the University—and the city of Philadelphia and environs— 
offer many cultural and recreational opportunities. You'll 
enjoy spending a Summer in Philadelphia. 

Regular Sessions, June 27 to August 5 

Post-Sessions, August 8 to September 16 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 


PHILADELPHIA 


Write for the Temple University Summer Sessions Bulletin which 

lists the courses to be offered during the 1949 Summer Sessions. 

Address Office of the Registrar, Broad Street and Montgomery Ave- 
nue, Philadelphia 22, Pa. 





AMERICAN INSTITUTE of BUSINESS 


lowa's largest and most distinguished school of business. 
Summer term starts June 6 and 13. Special courses for com- 
mercial teachers. Strong employment department. 

The picture of the 1949 graduating class will be sent to you 
upon request. Write today for information. Address 


E. O. Fenton, President 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE of BUSINESS 


Des Moines, lowa 
(Fully Accredited) 








If You Are A Director of a Summer School 
you can look to 


THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 


for your contact with teachers of business subjects 
who are interested in summer courses. 


HAVE YOUR ANNOUNCEMENT APPEAR 
IN. THIS SECTION NEXT MONTH 





UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
SUMMER SESSION — June 24- August 19 


Offers graduate courses for business education 
teachers leading to Master's Degree in Business 
Education. 

Following courses will be given during Summer Session: 
Principles of Business Education, Improvement of In- 
struction in Shorthand and Typewriting, Accounting 
for Teachers and other courses in Accounting, Banking 
and Finance, Commercial Law, Insurance, Investments, 
Labor and Personnel Management, Marketing and 
Merchandising, Foreign Trade, Public Utilities, and 
Statistics. Also, courses in: general education. 








INSTITUTE IN BUSINESS EDUCATION 
July 27-29 





For detailed information, address 
DIRECTOR OF THE SUMMER SESSION 


Education Building, Madison 6, Wisconsin 








THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATIO! 
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EASTERN BUSINESS TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION PROGRAM 


TIME: April 13, 14, 15, 16 
PLACE: Hotel New Yorker, New York City 
THEME: Business Education's Place in American Education 


Wednesday, April 13 


etings of the Executive Board 


Thursday, April 14 
9:30 A.M. 


Registration 
Sale of Tickets 
10:00 A.M. 
Vrivate Schools Meeting 
Purvis, Director 
District of 


direction of Elgie G. 


Under the t gie ( 
College, Washington, 


of Strayer 
Columbia. 


Chairman: Thomas M. Dodds, Vice Fresident 
and Dean, Bryant and Stratton Business In- 
stitute, Inc., Buffalo, New York. 

Subject: “Current Problems of Private Business 
school Administrators. 


12:30 P.M. 

Private Schools Fellowship Luncheon 
Asa S. Knowles, University, 
New York. 

3:00. P Nt. 

College and University Personnel 

Under the direction of Dr. Helen Reynolds, As- 
sociate Professor of Education, New York 
University, New York, N 


Chairman: Dr. John Walsh.” Principal, 
Roosevelt High School, New York, 


Speaker : Cornell 


Ithaca, 


Theodore 
New York. 


Assistant Chairmen: Doris Sponseller, Associate 
Professor, Ohio University, Athens, Ohio. 
Christine Stroop, Instructor, Paterson State 
Teachers College, Paterson, New Jersey. 


Fanel Discussion: **What is the Relationship Be- 
tween Business Education in Vocational Institu- 


tions and Junior Colleges and Business Educa- 
tion in Other Institutions? 

Chairman of Panel: Dr. D. D. Lessenberry, Di- 
rector, Courses in Business Education, Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

Members of Panel: Mrs. Arlene Abels, ‘Depart- 
ment Hlead, Retail Distribution Institute of 
Applied Arts and Sciences, Brooklyn, New 
York; Paul Richardson, Director, New York 
State Institute of Applied Arts and Sciences, 
Utica, New York; Dorothea Myers, Instruc- 
tor, New London Junior College, New Lon- 
don Connecticut;) Hyman Lebowitz, Instructor, 
Bayonne Junior ‘College, Bayonne, New Jersey. 

Audio-Visual Aids 

Under direction of Lloyd H. Jacobs, State Super- 
visor of Distributive Education, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Trenton, New Jersey. 

Chairman: Dr. Michael A. Travers, State Teach- 
ers College, Trenton, New Jersey. 

Demonstrations: “How to Teach Effectively by 
Using Visual Aids.” 

Basic Business Education: Howard L. Haas, 
Paterson State Teachers College, Faterson, 
ew Jersey. 


Barbour, Co- 
Middlesex 
Brunswick, 


Distributive 
ordinator, 

County 
New 


Education: 
Retail Training 
Vocational Schools, 
Jersey. 


John D. 
Bureau, 
New 


Cooperative Work-Experience Program 


Under the direction of Saul Wolpert, Eastern 
District High School, Brooklyn, New York. 

Chairman: Grace Brennan, Administrative Direc- 
tor of Educational and Vocational Guidance, 
Board of Education of the City of New York. 
Panel Discussion: ‘‘What are the elements and 


problems in the developing and conducting of 


a functional cooperative work experience pro- 
gram ?”’ 

Members of Panel: Henry G. Hutton, Person- 
nel Representative of General Electric Com- 


pany, New 

Director of 
Public School 
Mrs. Bertha 
man High 
Dune: in 
tion, 

of the 


York, New. York: Agnes Brennan, 
Distributive Education, Boston 
System, Boston, Massachusetts; 
Balsam, Coordinator, Julia Rich- 
School, New York, New York; E. 
Hyde, Supervisor of Business E 
Baltimore, Maryland; A_ representative 
New York State Federation of Labor. 


6:30 P.M. 
Annual Banquet 





Toastmaster: Dr. James R. Meehan. 
Address: Neil MacNeil, Assistant Editor, New 
York Times. 
10:00 P.M. to 1:00 A.M. 
Dancing 
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Friday, April 15 
10:00 A.M. 
Distributive Education 


Under direction of Dr. Helen Reynolds, Associ- 
ate Professor of Education, New York Uni- 
versity, New York, New York 

Chairman: John M. Morrow, State Supervisor 


of Distributive Education, University of Ver- 
mont, Burlington, Vermont. 

Assistant Chairmen: Carl Kraushar, Teacher- 
Coordinator, Distributive Education, Sewanhaka 
High School, Floral Park, Long Island, New 
York. 

Wendell B. Fidler, Teacher-Trainer, for Dis- 
tributive Education, Keene Teachers College, 


Keene, New Hampshire. 
Demonstration: ‘tA Proven 
troducing ‘Salesmanship’ to 
job or to ‘Coop’ Students.” 


Demonstrator: Alvin Weitz, 


Salesmen 


Distributive Education, Senior Hig School, 
Bayonne, New Jersey. 

Panel Discussion: “What Can Be Done to Im- 
prove the Selection of Students in Distributive 
Education Programs?’ 


Carroll A, 


Chairman of Panel: Dr. é , 
University, 


sociate Professor, Syracuse 
cuse, New York. 


Technique for In- 
on-the- 


Teacher-( pie scone 


Nolan, As- 
Syra- 


Members of the Pancl: Dr. D. D. Lessenberry, 
University of Pittsburgh; Charles Churchman, 
Chure.aman  Basimcess College; ilaam 
Hamilton, Peirce School of Business  <Ad- 
ministration, 


Shorthand 


Frances Doub North, 
Department, Western 


direction of Mrs. 
Commercial 


Under the 
Head of 


High School, Baltimore, Maryland. 
Chairman: Evelyn Kulp, Ambler High School, 
Ambler, Pennsylvania. 
Subject: ‘Building Shorthand Speed. 
Speaker: John P. Cassidy, New York State De- 
partment of Labor. 
Speaker: Margaret M. Killelea, John Adams 
High School, New York, New York 
12:00 M to 3:00 P.M. 
Good Friday. Recess 
In order that those who so wish may attend 
Good Friday Services in churches of their faith, 
no formal convention activities are scheduled 
for these hours; however, exhibits will be open. 
32:1 PM. 
Basic Business 


Under the direction of Walter E. Leidner, Bos- 


ton Clerical School, Boston, Massachusetts 
Chairman: William H. Valentine, Head of Com- 
mercial Department, High School, Cranston, 
Rhode Island. 
Assistant Chairmen: Martha Mouser, Wilson 


Teachers College, Washington, District of 
Columbia. 
Gustave Schwamm, 


New York. 


Russell Sage College, Troy, 





E.B.T.A. OFFICERS AND EXECUTIVE BOARD 


Seated, 


vice-president; Rufus Stickney, treasurer. 


left to right: Bernard A, Shilt, secretary; James R. Meehan, president; Ellen 
Standing, 


D. North, Clark F. Murdough, Helen Reynolds and E. G. Purvis. 


Members of Panel: Marion R. Balboni, Assis- 
tant State Supervisor of Distributive Educa 
tion, State Department of Education, Boston, 
Massachusetts; Dorothy M. Baldwin, Teacher- 
Coordinator of Distributive Education, Over- 


brook High School, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; 
‘raig T. Martin, Wilbur H. Lynch High 
School, “Amsterdam, New York. 
Contest Announcement: National Federation of 
Sales Executives represented by Harry Bow- 
ser, Manager Education Department, Thomas 


A. Edison, Inc. 


Office Practice 


Under direction of Ellen C. Talcott, Director, 
Moody Secretarial School, New Britain, Con- 
necticut. 

Chairman: Frank Ash, Professor, University of 
Connecticut, Storrs, Connecticut. 

Assistant Chairman: Mrs. Dorothy Salter, Presi- 
dent, Salter Secretarial School, Worcester, 
Massachusetts. 

Speaker: Mary Connelly, Professor, College of 
Practical Arts, Boston University, 3oston, 
Massachusetts. 

The Private School 

Under direction of Clark F. Murdough, Presi- 
dent, Edgewood Junior College, Providence, 
Rhode Island. 

Fanel Discussion: “Teacher Problems in the 


Private School.” 


C. Talcott, 

left to right: Walter E. Leidner, Frances 

Demonstration: “A Lesson in Economic Geog- 
raphy.” 

Demonstrator: Arthur C. Long, Girls’ High 

School, Boston, Massachusetts. 

Panel Discussion: “Shall We Teach Business 
English?’ 

Chairman of Fanel: Ernest A. Zelliot, Director 


Iowa. 
Hopler, 


Des Moines, 
Martha G. 


Education, 
Panel: Mrs. 


of Business 
Members of 


Morristown High School, Morristown, New 
Jersey; Dr. Ablett Flury, Assistant in 
Secondary Education, State Department of Edu- 


cation, Trenton, New Jersey. 


Bookkeeping and Related Subjects 


Under the direction of Saul Wolpert, Eastern 
District High School, Brooklyn, New York. 
Panel Discussion: 
Dr. I. David Satlow, Thomas Jefferson High 
School, Brooklyn, New York. 
Business Law-——Mr. George Getz, DeWitt Clin- 
ton High School, New York City. 
Retailing—Sidney Blitz, Thomas Jefferson High 


Brooklyn, New York 
Business—-Dr. M. 


School, 


General ‘Herbert Freeman, 


State Teachers College, Paterson, New Jersey. 
Dr. R. Robert Rosenberg, Principal, Jersey 
City, New Jersey. 


(Continued on next page) 
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Private School Administration 


Under the direction of Elgie G. Purvis, Director, 
Strayer College, Washington, District of Co- 
lumbia. 

Chairman: 
and Secretary, 
Delaware. 

Subject: “Aptitude and Intelligence Tests, and 
Guidance Programs for’ Frivate Business 
Schools.” 


Vice-President 


Jackson, . 
Wilmington, 


A Raymond 
College, 


Beacom 


Typewriting 

Under the direction of Mrs. Frances Doub North, 
Head of Commercial Department, Western 
High School, Baltimore, Maryland. 

Chairman: Dr. Estelle S. Phillips, Head of De- 
partment, Divisions 1-9, Washington 2, District 
of Columbia. 

Demonstration-Lecture: and Tech- 
niques for Improving Vocational 
Typewriting Skill.” 

Demonstrator-Lecturer: Dr. John L. Rowe, Pro- 
fessor of Education, Teachers College, Colum- 


“Procedures 
Advanced 


bia University, New York, New York. 
7:30 P.M. 
Delightful scenic pictures of a number of 


States will be shown with special emphasis on 
those States which make up the major member- 
ships of the FE. B. bse 


This program is under the supervision of Wil- 


liam J. Hamilton, Dean, Peirce School of Busi- 
ness Administration, Philadelphia, Pennsyly«nia. 
Saturday, April 16 
10:00 A.M. 
General Meeting 
Chairman: Dr. James R. Meehan, President, 


Eastern Business Teachers Association. 
Report: “The New Jersey State Business Edu- 
cation Survey” 
Reporter: Spencer B. Ames, Battin High School, 
Elizabeth, New Jersey, and President, New 
Business Education Association, 1947-48. 


Jersey 
Pertaining to Business 


Report: — “Resolutions 
Education.” 
Reporter: Dr. M. Herbert Freeman, Committee 
Chairman, Head, Department Business Educa- 
tion, State Teachers College, Paterson, New 
Jersey. 
Business Meetings 
Election of Officers Members of 
ecutive Board. 


and the Ex- 


Drawing of Prizes 
1:00 P.M. 
President's Luncheon 
2:00 P.M. 
i Executive Board Meeting for 
New Officers and Board Members 


+ 


Other Meetings During 
E.B.T.A, Convention 


Various groups have scheduled break- 
fast, luncheon, tea and dinner meetings 
at the time of the Eastern Business 
Teachers Association convention at the 
Hotel New Yorker, New York City, 
April 13, 14, 15 and 16. Among the 
meetings arranged thus far are: 

The time of the Delta Pi Epsilon 
dinner has been set for Friday, April 15 
at 6:30 P.M., at the Hotel New Yorker. 
William Haskell, of the New York Her- 
ald Tribune will be the speaker. 

A New York University tea is sched- 
uled for 5 P.M., Thursday, April 14, in 
the New York University Suite, Hotel 
New Yorker. 

Pj Omega Pi, honorary business 
teacher organization, has planned a din- 


ner for Hotel Holley, Washington 
Square. The time is 6:15 P.M., Friday, 
April 15. 


A Private Schools Fellowship Lunch- 
eon has been arranged for 12:30 P.M., 
Thursday, April 14. The luncheon meet- 
ing will be held in the Grand Ballroom 
of Hotel New Yorker. 

Members of Rider College Alumni 
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Association are holding a luncheon at 
12:30 P.M., Friday, April 15, at Hotel 
New Yorker. 

Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, has scheduled a breakfast meeting 
for Friday, April 15, at 8:15 A.M. at 
the Sloane House, Y.M.C.A., 356 West 
34th Street. Former students and 
friends of Teachers College are cordial- 
ly invited. Reservations should be made 
with either Dr. H. L. Forkner or Dr. 
John L. Rowe at the E.B.T.A conven- 
tion, 


Sd 


Mid-Western Convention 


In the February issue of this maga- 
zine some highlights of the program 
for the April convention of the Mid- 
Western Business Schools Association 
were announced. All meetings are to 
be held in the Fontenelle Hotel, Omaha, 
Nebraska, April 14, 15 and 16. 

E. O. Fenton, program chairman for 


the convention sends words that Law- 
rence H. Merchant, Manager of the 
School Textbook Division of Prentice- 


Hall, Inc., will be Master of Ceremonies 
at the banquet and dinner dance Thurs- 
day evening. He has also announced 
that there will be a visit to Boys’ Town 
at 2:15 P.M., Saturday. 

In addition to those listed in the Feb- 
ruary item the following speakers will 
be on the program: Harry Cox, Gen- 
eral Motors Corporation, Detroit; Steve 
Ziller, Kansas City, Missouri; Walter 
Kamprath, Minnesota School of Busi- 
ness; William Sloan, Oklahoma School 
of Accountancy, Tulsa; Ed Wimmer, 
vice-president of the National Federa- 
tion of Small Business, Inc., Cincinnati; 
Carl Mahnke, president of Vocational 
Guidance Films, Inc., Des Moines; Dr. 
John Furbay, director Air World Edu- 
cation, TWA, Kansas City, Missouri; 
and Hiram Rasely, Burdett College, 
3oston. 

On Friday’s program is a panel dis- 
cussion on “The Advantages and Disad- 
vantages of a Non-Profit Business 
School,” led by J. F. Sherwood. 


+ 


C.B.E.A. Convention 


The theme of the Fourth National Con- 
vention of the Catholic Business Educa- 
tion Association to be held in Philadelphia 
on April 22, is “Expansion of the Busi- 
ness Curriculum in Catholic Education.” 
All meetings will be held at the West 
Philadelphia Catholic Girls High School, 
45th and Chestnut Street. The general 
chairman is Sister M. Fidelma, O.S.F., of 
Little Flower ‘Catholic Girls High School, 
Philadelphia. 

Following registration and a_ general 
session there will be two panel discussions, 
one on the college level and the other on 
the high school level. The one on the col- 
lege level, “Collegiate Problems in Busi- 
ness Education,” under the chairmanship 
of Sister M. Gregoria, B.V.M., Mundelein 
College, Chicago, Illinois, will discuss 
problems of “Graduate Follow-ups,” 
“Teacher-Training in Business Educa- 
tion,” and “Administration in Business 
Education.” The high school group will 
discuss “The Place of Consumer Educa- 
tion in the Catholic High School Business 
Curriculum.” This panel is under the 
leadership of Sister Jane Sebastian, S.C., 
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principal of St. James High S$ 
ark, New Jersey. 
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Two panel discussions wil! start ¢ 
afternoon program: “A Gu‘ance Proll The 
gram in the Catholic College” \ith BroshfSchools 
er John M. Egan, Iona College, New Roffexecuti' 
chelle, New York, as chairman, and “ithe prit 
Guidance Program in the Ca‘holic Higffgins “ 
School,” with — Brother — Bartholomeyffand pu 
C.F.X., Mt. St. Joseph College Baltimorll Anno 
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Tilden High School, Brooklyn. speak ogsi00 w 
“The Place of the Supervisor 11 the Cath person 
olic High School.” At a general meetindllness scl 
following this talk, Charles §. Zoubelffada su 
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co-author of the “New Gregg Shorthani 
Manual,” will discuss the specific change 
made in the new manual. 







Southeastern Business Colleges Meeting 


Lloyd E. Foster, executive vice-presi 
dent of the Birmingham Chamber o 
Commerce, will be the keynote speakeg 
at the coming convention of the South 
eastern Business College Association 
All meetings are to be held in the Tu 
wiler Hotel, Birmingham, Alabam 
April 7 and 8. Mr. Foster will addres 
the opening meeting on Thursday mor 
ing. 

Mrs. Ethel Knight Pollard, directo 
of Southern Institute, Birmingham, will 
speak at the Fellowship Luncheon 
Thursday noon. The speakers for the 
afternoon meetings are Dr. R. N. Tark 
ington, The Gregg Publishing Company 
and W. Harmon Wilson, The South 
Western Publishing Company. The 
Thursday evening banquet speaker wil 
be Dr. J. L. Brakefield, manager of th 
Industrial Department of the Birming 
ham Chamber of Commerce. 

Various groups will sponsor break 
fasts on Friday morning, following 
which Dr. A. Aldo Charles, The Uni 
versity of Georgia, will speak on “Busi 
ness Law” and Dr. J. S. Noffsinger, Na 
tional Council of Business Schools, wil 
have as his subject “As Seen from 
Washington.” R. D. Cooper, South: 
Western Publishing Company, is tht 
luncheon speaker for Friday. 
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C.C.T.A. Annual Meeting 


The time and place for the annual meet 
ing of the Central Commercial Teacher 
Association has been announced by Louis 
Seidel of Chillicothe Business College 
Chillicothe, Missouri, president of thi 
group. All meetings will be held on May 
6 and 7 in the Tall Corn Hotel, Marshall} 
town, Iowa. 

The program will be under the directio 
of J. L. Brawford of H. M. Rowe Com 
pany and will be announced in a late 
issue of this magazine. 













C.B.E.A: Southern Unit Elects 


At a recent meeting in New Orleats 
Louisiana, the members of the Souther 
Unit of the Catholic Business Educatio! 
Association elected the following officers 
Co-chairman, Sister M. Salvator, S.BS. 
Xavier University, New Orleans; trea‘ 
urer, Brother Florence, C.S.C., Holy Cros 
High School, New Orleans; secretat) 
Sister M. Angela, D.C., St. Vincent de 
Paul, St. Joseph High School, New 0 
leans. 
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S 00, New National Slogan Contest for 


Private Business Schools 
The National Council of Business 


Schools has sent out notices to school 
executives of a contest for a slogan for 
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non, and “dfithe private business school field that con- 
a‘holic Higifgins “the true essence of the program 
‘ovtholomeyffand purpose of private business schools.” 





Announcement cards have been sent to 
ghools for their bulletin boards. The 
cards state that “A U.S. Saving Bond of 
$100 will be awarded to any student or 
person connected with any private busi- 
ness school in the United States or (Can- 
ada submitting the slogan that will be 
adopted by the National Council of Busi- 
ness Schools for use by its member 
schools.” 

The rules of the contest are: Slogans 
must consist of not more than ten words; 
they must reflect the true essence or pur- 
nose of the private business school ; schools 
will each hold their own contest and enter 
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- vice-presiff their first and second winning slogans only 
‘hamber offin the National Contest; all slogans sub- 
ote speakefl mitted will become the property of the 
the SouthMf National Council of Business Schools; if 
\ssociationff duplicate entries are received of the win- 
in the Tuning slogan, the first received will be 

Alabamaff awarded the $100 prize; all slogans must 


















be submitted through school officials on 
or before May 15, 1949, 

All communications regarding the con- 
test should be addressed to Contest De- 
gham, wil National Council of Business 
Luncheon S 839 Seventeenth Street, N.W., 
‘rs for thé Washington 6, D.C. 
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Pi Omega Pi Council Meets 


The National Council of Pi Omega Pi, 
honorary business teacher organization, 
met at the Hotel Jefferson, St. Louis, 
February 25-26. J. R. Neill was appointed 
tothe job of national treasurer. Mr. Neill 
is sponsor of Alpha Upsilon chapter, 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 

_A monthly newsletter reviewing activi- 
ties of chapters and giving national news 
will be sent to all student members of 
chapters providing reports of their activi- 
ties. Pi Omega Pi alumni members may 
obtain copies on request from Miss Mina 
Johnson, national editor, Ball State Teach- 
ers College, Muncie, Indiana. 

Joint chapter meetings will be empha- 
sed during the year 1949. Three will be 
held during the month of April. The Ohio 
chapters will meet at Columbus, Ohio, at 
the time of the Ohio business teachers 
meeting. The Indiana and Illinois chapters 
will meet at Terre Haute during the busi- 
ness teacher conference. The chapters in 
the New York area will hold a regional 
meeting in conjunction with the EBTA 
convention. Pi Omega Pi alumni and stu- 
dent members will participate in these joint 
meetings, 

Dr. Inez Ray Wells, national vice presi- 
dent, Ohio State University, will be in 
charge of developing a merit rating and 
award plan for all chapters. 
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oe Alpha Jota, International Honorary 

cen Business Sorority. All meetings will 

New U'B be held in the Antlers Hotel, Colorado 
Springs, Colorado, June 15 to 19. 
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McGill Heads NABTTI 


The new president of the National As- 
sociation of Business Teacher-Training In- 
stitutions is E. C. McGill, of Kansas State 
Teachers College, Emporia. Officers were 
elected for the coming year at the recent 
St. Louis meeting, for which the program 
was outlined in the January number of this 
magazine. 





The other officers are: Vice-president, 
John Rowe, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York City; secretary, 
Harry Huffman, University of Oklahoma, 
Norman; treasurer, Robert P. Bell, Ball 
State Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana; 
editor, Stephen J. Turille, Madison State 
College, Harrisonburg, Virginia. 

Peter L. Agnew, New York University, 
New York City becomes a member of the 
Board of Directors, as the retiring presi- 
dent. The other directors are: Margaret 
Buchanan, Mississippi State College for 
Women, Columbus, Mississippi; J. Mar- 
shall Hanna, Ohio State University, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio; Kenneth Hansen, State 
College of Education, Greeley, Colorado 
and John M. Trytten, University of Michi- 
gan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
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Collegiate Retailing Association Formed 


Representatives of eight colleges of- 
fering programs of retail training met 
in New York City in January to form 
an association of American schools and 
colleges of retailing, to be known as 
the American Collegiate Retailing As- 
sociation. The constitution presents 
the following purposes: (a) The vigor- 
ous promotion, through demonstration 
and through concerted publicity and 
public relations efforts, of retailing as a 
vocation of professional standing, re- 
quiring for preparation specialized in- 
struction and guided internship; (b) 
The maintenance and elevation of stand- 
ards of instruction among schools and 
colleges offering courses in retailing; 
(c) The broadening and diversifications 
of the retailing curriculum offered by 
schools and colleges. 

All American schools and colleges of- 
fering retail courses are eligible for 
membership providing they meet as- 
sociation requirements. The group is 
an association of schools, not of indi- 
viduals. 

The officers are: President, Charles 
M. Edwards, Jr., Dean of the School 
of Retailing, New York University; 
vice-president, Wenzil K. Dolva, Head 
of the Department of Retailing, Wash- 
ington University; secretary, Jennie S. 
Graham, Head of Retail Instruction, 
University of Buffalo; treasurer, Behr- 
ens H. Ulrich, Drexel Institute of Tech- 
nology. 


N.B.T.A. Executive Board Meets 


The first meeting of the newly elected 
Executive Board of the National Busi- 
ness Teachers Association was held in 
Chicago, January 28-29. The Board 
confirmed the Palmer House, Chicago 
as the meeting place of the National 
Convention to be held December 28-30, 
1949, inclusive. Dr. Albert Fries was 
appointed as local chairman for the con- 
vention. Clyde Beighey was_ re-ap- 
pointed to serve as National Member- 
ship Chairman. George A. Meadows 
was re-appointed National Publicity 
Chairman. 

The Board voted to extend an invita- 
tion to the National Council of Business 
Schools, the American Association of 
Commercial Colleges and the National 
Association of Accredited Commercial 
Schools to hold their annual meetings 
in Chicago at the Palmer House during 
the same week as the N.B.T.A. conven- 
tion. 
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Private Schools Form Federation 


Twenty-four associations of private 
schools, including private business 
schools associations, have formed a fed- 
eration to be known as the National 
Federation of Private Schools Associa- 
tions. Dr. J. S. Noffsinger, executive 
secretary of the National Council of 
Business Schools, is serving as Execu- 
tive Secretary of the new Federation. 
Hiram N. Rasely, Burdett College, Bos- 
ton, is president of the organization. 

As this issue goes to press, plans are 
being made for a “Congress of Private 
Schools,” to be held in Washington, 
D. C., March 18 and 19. 


+ 


New Association in Illinois 


At a recent area conference held in 
Galesburg, Illinois, the business teach- 
ers of Western Illinois formed a new 
organization to be known as the West- 
ern Illinois Business Education Associ- 
aiton. LeRoy J. Donaldson of Gales- 
burg was chosen president, Dr. Frances 
Whitehead, Western Illinois State Col- 
lege, Macomb, was made vice-president 
and Esther R. Scott of Monmouth was 
elected secretary-treasurer. Dr. Clyde 
Beighey, Western Illinois State College, 
was appointed chairman of the execu- 
tive committee. 
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CABEA Students’ Conference 


Frank Endicott, director of placement 
at Northwestern University, Evanston, IIli- 
nois, delivered the keynote address at the 
recent fourth annual Business Students’ 
Conference sponsored by the Chicago Area 
Business Educators Association. The Con- 
ference was held February 1 at North- 
western University, ‘Chicago Campus. 

It is reported that thirty-eight schools 
were represented at the Conference and 
that approximately 400 students were reg- 
istered. Robert T. Stickler, president of 
the Chicago area group, opened the meet- 
ing and introduced Dr. Endicott. 

Harry B. Bauernfeind of The Gregg 
College acted as chairman of a panel dis- 
cussion on “Our Business Students Face 
It.” All the members of the panel were 
graduates of high schools and business 
schools in and near Chicago and are at 
present employed in various capacities. 
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Cheek Heads Missouri Teachers 

Dr. Virgil Cheek, head of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce at State Teachers 
College, Springfield, Missouri, has been 
made president of the Missouri State 
Teachers Association. 

_Dr. Cheek is a graduate of Missouri 
State Teachers College and received his 


Master’s degree from Stanford Uni- 
versity. His Doctor’s degree is from 
New York University. He is past 


chairman of the commercial department 
of the Missouri State Teachers Associa- 
tion. 


» 
Edward Bennet? Advanced 


Edward L. Bennett, a teacher of eco- 
nomics and related commercial subjects 
in the West Haven (Connecticut) High 
School for the past thirteen years, has 
been appointed director of business edu- 
cation at this school. 

Mr. Bennett is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Richmond, with a B.S. in 
Business Administration, and of New York 
University, with an M.A. in Administra- 
tion and Supervision. He served three 
years in the U. S. Navy, having recently 
been appointed Lieutenant Commander, 


USNR (inactive). 
+ 


William C, Bull Buys New York School 


The Merchants and Bankers Business 
and Secretarial School, New York City, 
is now owned and directed by William 
C. Bull, assistant professor of economics 
and business administration at Wagner 
Memorial Lutheran College, Staten Island, 
New York. Mr. Bull is a former teacher 
of marketing and salesmanship at the 
Packard School, New York City and 
served three and one-half years as a 
Lieutenant in the United States Navy 
during World War II. His B.S. and M.A, 
degrees are from New York University. 


+ 


New Appointments at NYU 
School of Commerce 


Sidney Towne, formerly of the staff of 
the New York Journal American and the 
Philadelphia Record, has just been ap- 
pointed assistant professor of Journalism. 

Arthur Coeppen, formerly with the 
Allied Chemical and Dye Corporation 
and the American Locomotive Com- 
pany, has been appointed assistant pro- 
fessor of business English. 

Dr. Herman E. Krooss, formerly of 
Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company 
and Union Central Life Insurance Com- 
pany, has been promoted from an in- 
structor to an assistant professorship in 
economics. 


Sa 
Collegiate Retail Training 


Thirty-three colleges offer extensive 
programs in retailing according to a 
survey by Dr. John W. Wingate of the 
City College of New York. All but 
two of these schools provide opportunity 
for cooperative work experience. 
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Miss DeLancey Heads 
U. of Idaho Department 


Miss Opal H. DeLancey, former asso- 
ciate professor and head of the Secretarial 
Science Department at Evansville College, 
Evansville, Indiana, has accepted a similar 


appointment at the University of Idaho, 
Moscow. 
Miss DeLancey’s B.S. degree is from 


Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, and 
her Master’s degree is from Indiana Uni- 
versity, Bloomington, Indiana. She has 
done additional graduate work at Indiana 
University and at the University of Chi- 
cago, Chicago, Ilinois. 

Before going to Evansville College she 
taught in Fort Wayne, Bloomington and 
Auburn, Indiana, and was an_ instructor 
in the School of Business at Indiana 
University. 

5 


Tangora Becomes Typewriter Dealer 


Albert Tangora, well-known speed 
typist and demonstrator for the Royal 
Typewriter Company for many years, 
now operates the Albert Tangora Type- 
writer Shop, Evanston, Illinois, as an 
official Royal Typewriter dealer. 

This will be interesting news to busi- 
ness teachers throughout the country 
who have watched his high speed dem- 
onstrations in schools and at conven- 
tions. 





Arthur Sugarman 





Arthur Sugarman, expert teacher of 
shorthand and for many years chairman 
of the shorthand department at Seward 
Park High School, New York, N. Y., 
died suddenly in early February. 

Mr. Sugarman was one of the keen 
exponents of organized and _ systematic 
teaching of shorthand and while his spe- 
cialty was Pitman, he was equally inter- 
ested in the development of Gregg. His 
sudden decease will shock his many 
friends. 


P. S. Spangler 





Dr. P. S. Spangler, president of Duffs- 
Iron City College, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania for forty-three years, died February 
25th, in Suburban General Hospital, Belle- 
vue, where he was taken December 22, 
when stricken with his last illness. 

Although his activities were, of neces- 
sity, limited in the last year or two, Dr. 
Spangler will be remembered for his or- 
ganizational activities and enthusiastic par- 
ticipation in business education and social 
service. He was a past president of the 
Eastern Commercial Teachers Association, 
the Tri-State Education Association, and 
the National Association of Accredited 
Commercial Schools. 

In recognition of his achievements in 
business education, Grove City ‘College 
conferred the honorary degree of LL. D. 
on him, June 9, 1937. 

Dr. Spangler is survived by his widow, 
Mrs. Mary Taggart Spangler, and four 
sisters. 
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New Appointment for Morris Goller 
The appointment of Morris S. Goller as 


chairman of the Accounting anc Law De. 
partment at Grover Cleveland High 
School, Ridgewood, Queens, New York 


was recently announced. A graduate 0; 
the School of Business of Columbia Uni- 
versity and the School of Edvcation oj 
City College, New York, he is currently 
completing his studies for the Ph.D ¢é. 
gree at New York University 


Mr. Goller will continue to serve 4; 
instructor in accounting and methods of 
teaching business subjects at the College 


of the City of New York. 
5 


Gorman and Hoppens on Greag Staff 


Clifford H. Gorman and Kenneth E 
Hoppens, former representatives of the 
Technical and Business Books Depart. 
ment of McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., have been transferred to The 
Gregg Publishing Company field staff. 


Mr. Gorman is a West Coast repre- 
sentative for The Gregg Publishing 
Company. He is former dean of the 


Bryant and Stratton Business institute 
of Buffalo. Mr. Hoppens is Gregg rep- 
resentative in Iowa, Nebraska and the 
Dakotas, succeeding John Langston, 
who is now the Gregg representative in 
Louisiana and southern Texas 


rs 





Recent Changes 


Donald J. Mulkerne has resigned his 
teaching position at Rockland High 
School and is now a full-time student in 
the Business Education Department oi 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York City. He is taking courses 
which will lead to the degree of Doctor 
of Education. His Bachelor of Science 
in Education and Master of Education 
degrees are from the School of Educa 
tion of Boston University. 















In February Catharine P. Baker 
started to teach shorthand and type 
writing at East Tennessee State College, 
Johnson City, Tennessee. She was 
with the Fulton County School Syste 
in Georgia for ten years before accept: 
ing this new position. Her last pos: 
tion in the Fulton County School Sys 
tem was assistant principal and teacher 
of typewriting and general business @ 
Hapeville High School, Hapeville. Het 
Bachelor's degree is from the Uni 
versity of Georgia Evening College, At 
lanta and her Master’s degree in Bust 















ness Education is from Northwester 
University. 







Betty Jane Lloyd, until recently é 
teacher in the high school of Munhall, 
Pennsylvania, is now an_ instructor 
the Department of Secretarial Studies 
Margaret Morrison Carnegie Collegé 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pitts 
burgh, Pennsylvania. She is taking 
graduate work at the University © 
Pittsburgh, where she received her Bo 
degree in 1943. 
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NABTTI Bulletins 


The National Association of Business 
Teacher-Training Institutions during 
the current year has published three 
Bulletin: which have been widely dis- 
tributed to teacher-training institutions 
and which are available to secondary 
and primary school teachers, as well as 
to administrators. These Bulletins sell 
for 50 cents each. S. J. Turille, editor 
op NABTTI Bulletins, has announced 
that these publications are still available 
for teachers who wish to purchase them. 
Orders should be sent to the Research 
Press, 611 Harrison Street, Kirksville, 
Missouri. 

The three 
Turille are: 

No. 46. Selection Proceedures for Of- 
fice Employees, by Earl Clevenger, De- 
cember, 1948. 

No. 47. Part A—A Standardized Test 
in Office Practice, by William A. Allee, 
March, 1949. Part B—A Survey of Basic 
Business Education in Ohio, by Inez Ray 
Wells, March, 1949. 

No. 48. Combination Bulletin including 
Research Studies Completed and in Proc- 
ess by Brownfield; report of the Nine- 
teenth Anual Convention held in St. Louis, 
Missouri; Membership in the Association; 
Constitution; and Officers and Directors, 
June, 1949, 


Bulletins edited by Dr. 


+ 


Michigan Work Experience Program 


In an effort to meet the need for 
actual office work experience expressed 
by teachers of business subjects, the 
University of Michigan is this summer 
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CATION 


sponsoring a six-weeks’ work experi- 
ence program for business teachers. The 
workshop is designed to provide field 
experience and correlated instruction in 
ofice training and will be held in the 
Detroit area. Office jobs of a steno- 
graphic and clerical type will be avail- 
able. Enrollees will work a minimum 
of forty hours a week and will be reim- 
bursed at rates prevailing in the em- 
ploying offices. 

Group meetings will also be held 
Tuesday and Thursday evenings to co- 
ordinate the work experience being 
gained to the teaching situation from 
which the teacher comes and to supply 
background information in office stand- 
ards and procedures. Detroit business- 
men will speak to the group on such 
topics as testing office employees, de- 
tamining and maintaining office cost 
and production standards, and work 
simplification procedures. 

The program is under the general di- 
rection of Dr. Irene Place, School of 
Business Administration, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor. 


+ 


Refresher Course in Textiles and Testing 


The Summer Refresher Course in 
Textiles and Testing Techniques will be 
offered for the 11th year, July 11 to 29, 
by the United States Testing Company 
and will be under the supervision of 
James Giblin, head of the Textile De- 
sign Department, New Bedford Textile 
Institute, New Bedford, Massachusetts. 

he course offers an opportunity to 
Study all phases of testing for textiles 
and related merchandise by lectures, 
demonstrations and laboratory practice 
work. The staff technicians and facil- 
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ities of the United States Testing Com- 
pany are made available for the course 
members. 

The company invites representatives 
to attend from the field of education, 
home economics and retailing, who have 
had some previous elementary textile 
training. 

Application forms and further infor- 
mation may be obtained from Consumer 
Service Division, United States Testing 
Company, Inc., 1415 Park Avenue, Ho- 
boken, New Jersey. 


Sa 


Distributive Education in Pennsylvania 


The distributive education program in 
the State of Pennsylvania for the next 
semester is a very full and interesting 
one according to Samuel W. Caplan, 
Chief, Distributive Education and 
Charles Steadman, Teacher-Trainer, 
University of Pittsburgh. 

Study of the present curriculum; pub- 
lication of booklets describing the quali- 
fications for coordinators and advan- 
tages of undertaking distributive educa- 
tion; the purchase of additional visual 
aid materials; and plans for regional 
conventions and meetings are on the 
agenda. 

The seminar in retail operations of- 
fered to teachers in Pennsylvania in the 
distributive education program at Tem- 
ple University is another indication of 
the interest. Such subjects as training, 
retail advertising, store operation, fash- 
ion, display, credit and insurance, and 
other phases of store management will 
be discussed by men and women from 
large retail establishments. 


+ 


How Good Is Merchandising 
Job Training? 


Stores are doing a bad job in training 
personnel according to John J. McCar- 
thy, Director of Central Training, Gim- 
bel Brothers. This statement was made 
recently at the National Retail Dry 
Goods Association annual convention at 
the Hotel Statler, New York. 

Mr. McCarthy indicated that forty- 
two per cent of the high school students 
go into retailing and vet practically 
none of them are trained for this service. 


+ 


New York State Positions Open 


An examination for appointment as 
associate education supervisor in mer- 
chandising in the state department of 
New York was held on February 5. 
The salary is $5,232. The appointee 
wili serve in Albany and be on the staff 
of Clinton A. Reed, Chief of the Busi- 
ness Education Service. 

An examination as associate education 
supervisor in office training will be held 
on April 9. This appointee also will 
serve on the staff of Mr. Reed. 


— 


Supply and Demand of Teachers 


There is a shortage of business teach- 
ers in most parts of the country accord- 
ing to a national survey of the National 
Institutional Teacher Placement Associ- 
ation. 

Most critical shortages are found in 
elementary school teaching. There are 
over -supplies of teachers reported in 
nearly all states in the social studies 
and men’s physical education. 








Remington Rand Typewriter Film 


A 15 minute, full color, 16mm sound 
motion picture featuring the operation of 
the electric typewriter has just been re- 
leased by Remington Rand Inc. The film 
is narrated by veteran announcer Jean 
Paul King and was produced by Seymour 
Zweibel Productions. 

The company has announced that prints, 
together with projection equipment and 
an experienced operator, are available for 
free showing or booking through any one 
of Remington Rand’s branch offices. In 
outlying areas, bookings can be arranged 
through the home office of the company at 
315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, New 
York. 

+ 


New Alpha lota Chapters 
Two chapters of Alpha Iota, Inter- 


national Honorary Business Sorority 
have been installed in Honolulu, Ha- 
waii. The new chapters were organ- 


ized at the Phillips Commercial School, 
where Mrs. Viona Hansen Whitlow 1s 
director, and at the Honolulu Business 
College, where J. Edwin Whitlow 1s 
president. 

Charter members have recently been 
initiated at the Marion Business Col- 
lege, Marion, Ohio and the Century 
College of Commerce in Huntington, 
West Virginia. 


7 


New York City Teaching Positions 

The City of New York is holding sub- 
stitute examinations for teachers of busi- 
ness training in the junior high schools. 
The last day for application for this ex- 
amination was March 10. 

Examinations are scheduled for sub- 
stitute teachers of stenography (Gregg 
and Pitman) and typing, and for teach- 
ers of office machine operation in the 
senior high schools. The last day for 
filing applications for the examination 
is March 28. 

These substitute positions serve as an 
excellent preparation for the regular 
examination in these subjects. Substi- 
tutes are paid $12 a day and regular 
teachers in the senior high schools re- 
ceive $5,400 maximum. Those with an 
M.A. start at $2,700 and achieve the 
maximum in sixteen steps. 


Sa 
Northwestern Graduate Assistantships 


The School of Commerce and the De- 
partment of Business Education of 
Northwestern University have available 
a number of graduate assistantships for 
the academic year 1949-1950. These 
awards are available to qualified gradu- 
ates of colleges or universities. The 
duties include part-time teaching, re- 
search, laboratory assistant, or related 
activities. 

The stipends for these graduate as- 
sistantships are $1,050 plus tuition. For 
further information write to Dr. Albert 
C. Fries, School of Commerce, North- 
western University, Evanston, Illinois. 


a 
Sardiga Typing Contest 


J. Bryce Sardiga will this year again 
sponsor his artistic typing contest. 

Complete information about entries, 
prizes, etc., may be obtained by writing 
to Dr. Sardiga, Box 354, Tempe, Ari- 
zona. The closing date of the contest 


is April 15th. 
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SMALL BUSINESS: ITS PLACE AND 
PROBLEMS, by A, D, H. Kaplan, New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., 281 pp., $3.25, 


The Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment, an independent, non-political organ- 
yation was established by American busi- 
nessmen to promote the attainment and 
maintenance of high levels of employment 
and production in the United States after 
the war. 

Small Business: Its Place and Problems 
is one of the studies carried out as part 
of the research program of the Commit- 
tee. It analyzes the causes of a high turn- 
over rate for the small-scale enterprise 

. the problems the small businessman 
faces .. . and the private and public poli- 
tits that can help strengthen small busi- 
ness. This study provides a background of 
figures and fact on every aspect of small 
business: number of firms and employees, 
volume of business, areas and distribution, 
life span and mortality rates, relative effi- 
ciency, profit comparisons and others. 
Many constructive suggestions are made 
toward a more consistently profitable oper- 
ation of small business and a general im- 
provement in small business management. 


+ 


MARKETING, Revised Edition, by Ralph 
S, Alexander, F. M. Surface, and W. 
Alderson, Boston: Ginn and Company, 
840 pp. $5.75. 


A rather complete revision of the 1940 
text. There are chapters on the service 
of marketing; the types of business estab- 
lishments which do the work of market- 
ing; problems of marketing management; 
planning for marketing activities; and, 
most interesting, a final section on con- 
sumer stake in the marketing system. 

This chapter shows an unusual apprecia- 
tion of the place of the consumer in the 
economic system and the service which 
the marketing process is and should be 
rendering him. The analysis of the 
nature of the consumer and how he affects 
the marketing system is unusually good. 
The aids to the consumer now available 
and the relations between the marketing 
enterprisers: and the consumer are thought- 
fully and in an unbiased manner made 
dear to the reader. 


+ 


STYLEBOOK FOR TYPISTS, by Julius Nel- 
son, New York: The Gregg Publishing 
Company, 128 pp. $3.50, 


This book brings in one handy volume 
asummary of the best practices for mak- 
ing typewritten material professional and 
attractive in appearance. It is based both 
on surveys made by the author and on 
is expe riences as a typewriting instructor 
in private schools, high schools, and col- 
eges, 

In the author’s words, “it shows how to 
get the most out of your typewriter.” 
hort, one-page discussions of pertinent 
typing applications are followed by full- 
size illustrations. Over 200 topics, cover- 
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are discussed, 
50 of 


ing 34 major subdivisions, 
interspersed with 172 illustrations, 
which are full page. 

Among the many varied and useful ap- 
plications of the typewriter to be found 


here are: School Papers, School Year- 
books, Securing Emphasis on the Type- 
writer, Programs, Circulars, Menus, 
Graphs, and many others. 

The book is designed for all who use the 
typewriter and has material of special 
value to teachers, authors, business men, 
students, clubs, churches, homeworkers, 
and hobbyists. As a reference manual, it 
should enable one to type letters better 
and with superior placement and neatness ; 
cut stencils with better arrangement; plan 
and type bulletins, house organs, and cir- 
culars; prepare offset copy with’ both mar- 
gins aligned ; save money and time on 
many typing jobs—in short, to develop the 
professional touch in typing. 


+ 


SOURCES OF BUSINESS INFORMATION, 
Edwin T. Coman, Jr., New York: Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., 406 pp. $4.50. 


This book has first priority in the busi- 
ness section of any school library. Even 
the smallest secondary school and of 
course all collegiate institutions will find 
this book useful. Even those with many 
years of acquaintanceship and study of 
business will find many suggestions and 
help in the study of business in this source 
book. 

It deals with methods of locating facts, 
means of saving time and securing data, 
locating information on firms and _ indi- 
viduals, sources of information on _ the 
various functions of business, and a_final 
chapter gives a minimum book shelf of 
reference material on business. 

Mr. Coman has made a significant con- 
tribution to the bibliographical literature 
in the field of business. 


+ 


TIME AND MOTION STUDY, by Ralph 
M. Barnes, New York: John Wiley and 
Sons, Inc., 559 pp. $5.00. 


The third edition of this authoritative 
text on time and motion study. The book 
has been completely revised and five new 
chapters have been added. There are 
treatments on the following new materials : 
Process analysis, gang process charts, ac- 
tivity charts, man-and-machine charts, 
rating operator performance, the effect of 
practice, and motion-and-time study train- 
ing programs. 

The book again makes clear the degree 
efficiency in office work, resulting from 
scientific study, is behind factory work. 
Part of this is ‘caused by the relative lack 
of routine in office work, but more of it 
is caused by failure to utilize good work 
procedures. 

Office managers and business teachers 
alike should get renewed desire to make 
better studies of office practices in terms 
of the greater advances that have been 
made in factory work. 


TEACHING IN HIGH SCHOOL, Hari R. 
Douglass and Hubert H. Mills, New 
York: The Ronald Press Company, 627 
pp. $4.50. 


This is the fourth book in The Ronald 
Press Company series in education edited 
by Harl R. Douglass. While the relation- 
ship of this book to Douglass’ text on 
methods of teaching of over two decades 
ago is easily discernible, it is a completely 
new and far more comprehensive book. 

The usual preliminary topics such as 
the nature of the high school student, the 
school in which he studies, and the ob- 
jectives of the secondary school are all 
considered. There is an interesting chap- 
ter on the principles of learning, teach- 
ing, and motivation which tries to give 
an overview of the nature of teaching 
procedures in the schools today. The 
chapter on discipline is modern and yet 
does not go overboard in the direction 
of the new freedom. There are good 
chapters on planning; directing study; so- 
cialized procedures; units of learning, ex- 
plaining; drill, practice, and review pro- 
cedures; questioning; organizing mate- 
rials; visual and audio aids; and measure- 
ment and evaluation. Then there are 
sections devoted to individualization of 
instruction, guidance, special problems, and 
the teacher relationship to the school and 
the community. An extensive list of ref- 
erences is given at the end of the book. 

There is little doubt that many teach- 
ers of general methods courses will turn 
to this book. It is also probable that 
teachers of methods courses in which an 
inadequate body of text material is avail- 
able will use this book and adapt it to their 
specialized purposes. 


INDUSTRIAL PSYCHOLOGY AND ITS 
SOCIAL FOUNDATIONS, by Milton L. 
Blum, New York: Harper & Brothers, 
$4.50, 518 pp. 


Both sides of the employer-employee 
relationship are presented in this book. 
Basic psychological principles are applied 
to the problem of human relations in 
business and industry, with the two-fold 
aim of promoting democracy in industry 
and of increasing the worker's satisfaction 


in his job—thereby increasing efficiency. 
All of the topics usually treated in 
texts in this field are covered here, as 


well as other important topics not usually 
treated. For example, the chapter on 
leadership and the one on industrial war- 
fare are distinct contributions. 

Whenever the topic under discussion 
is a controversial one, the author has 
made every effiort to present all points of 
view as objectively as possible. However, 
he is frequently critical in his analysis, 


especially of such topics as time and 
motion study, incentives ,and efficiency 
systems. His emphasis is upon such 


topics aS measuring attitudes in industry, 
morale, and job satisfaction. 
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ANSWER TO THE QUESTION ON PAGE 14 





for employment in business and industry 
has long been a controversial issue. Per- 
haps to clarify thinking in this matter, the 
School of Business of Indiana University 
has, under a grant by H. Fred Willkie to 
the Indiana University Foundation, recent- 
ly conducted a survey to obtain the opin- 
ions of one hundred Indiana industrial 
executives concerning the education of col- 
lege students for industry and business. A 
summary of the preliminary report issued 
by Indiana University is given here. The 
purpose of the study was to collect the 
iollowing information: 
1. Types of courses which industrial 
executives would take to prepare for 
their present positions if they were 
starting college studies now. 
2. Types of courses which industrial 
executives would recommend that their 
employees take to prepare for execu- 
tive positions if they were beginning 
college now. 
3, The nature of the educational pro- 
grams currently in operation by indus- 
trial firms for the training of em- 
ployees. 
4, The attitudes of industrial execu- 
tives in Indiana toward industry spon- 
sored programs of education for in- 
dustrial employees. 
5. The attitude of industrial leaders 
in Indiana toward: 
a. Encouraging their employees to 
participate in programs of study on 
the college level including arts and 
sciences courses, engineering, and 
economics and business. 
b. Their firms’ bearing a part or all 
of the cost of employee participa- 
tion in such educational programs. 


Method of Gathering Data 


The interview method was utilized in 
compiling the information needed. Letters 
outlining the proposed study were sent to 
oue hundred industrial executives in the 
State of Indiana informing them of the 
purpose and seope of this study and ask- 
ing their cooperation. Response was ex- 
cellent. 

The interviews at which this informa- 
ton was obtained lasted from one to three 
hours. The first portion of the interview 
consisted of the explanation by the inter- 
“ewer to the interviewee of the purposes 
of the study, and as the interview pro- 
sressed, responses were recorded as re- 
ttived. This method of procedure assured 
accuracy and the interviewer did not have 
to fill in blank spaces at the conclusion of 
the interview from memory. 


Recommended Courses 


Under the first two classifications types 
of courses industrial executives would take 
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level which will adequately prepare one 


EDUCATION FOR INDUSTRY AND BUSINESS 
by John R. Craf 


University of Louisville, Louisville, Kentucky 


if they were starting college now, and 
those they would recommend that their 


present employees take, included business 
and economics courses in the areas of 
personnel management, employee relations, 
factory a and principles of 
economics. A substantial number of these 
industrial leaders expressed preference for 
business and economics courses in such 
technical areas as cost accounting, business 
communications, income tax, budgeting, 
cost analysis, office management and pro- 
cedures, advertising, selling, sales manage- 
ment, finance and financial policies, busi- 
ness ‘law, insurance, real estate, economics 
of collective bargaining, business cycles 
analysis, labor problems, and statistics. 

Little preference was expressed, either 
for the industrial leaders or for their em- 
ployees, for courses in business and econo- 
mics of a highly theoretical or specialized 
type such as problems of commercial and 
trade associations, fund accounting, price 
policies, and the technological aspects of 
business. 

For courses ordinarily classified as arts 
and sciences courses, industrial leaders ex- 
pressed strong preference for two courses 
—English composition and public speaking. 
A substantial number expressed a prefer- 
ence for such courses as English literature, 
introductory psychology, government regu- 
lation of business, American history, so- 
cial problems, logic, college algebra and 
trigonometry, and music appreciation. 
They also believed that their employees 
should have courses in engineering such as 
industrial design engineering, mechanical 
drawing, quality control, individual health 
and safety, and production engineering. 
Practically the same courses in arts and 
sciences were preferred for employees who 
were assigned to executive positions as 
were selected by the industrial leaders 
themselves. 


Current Industry Educational Programs 


The educational programs currently in 
operation ‘by industrial firms in Indiana 
for the training of their employees are by 
no means uniform. The Indiana study sum- 
marizes this aspect of the study as fol- 
lows: 

1. Preliminary shop training is given 

by seventy-four per cent of the busi- 

nesses through individual instruction by 
an authorized representative of the 
firm. 

2. No general pattern exists among 

the one hundred firms as to the matter 

of encouraging employees to parti- 
cipate in the educations il programs of 
the firms or in the educational pro- 
grams available in the community. 

Twelve per cent of the firms pay for 

the cost of the courses taken by em- 

ployees outside the firm, 


3. Fifty-seven per cent of the firms 


emphasize in their educational pro- 
grams courses in trades, techniques, 


and skills. 
4. In fifty-four per cent of the firms 
the nature of the educational programs 
is determined by the needs of the firms 
for trained employees rather than by 
the general educational interests of the 
employees. 

No trend is evident among the one 
hundred individual industrial firms as 
to their future plans for their educa- 


tional programs. A few contemplate 
promoting and expanding present pro- 
grams, some favor broadening their 
scope, and some have no plans for 


expansion or change of any kind. 

The attitude of the one hundred indus- 
trial leaders interviewed varied consider- 
ably in the matter of education. Twenty- 
three of the industrial leaders felt that 
education was overrated, forty-three felt 
that education was underrated, and thirty- 
four felt that it was neither underrated 
nor overrated. A considerable majority, 
eighty-three per cent of the industrial lead- 
ers, believed that people do not have and 
do not obtain too much education. Nine 
out of ten of the industrial leaders found 
that their own college educations had been 
useful to them. Approximately seventy-five 
per cent of the industrial leaders believed 
that a majority of junior staff administra- 
tors and executives in industry would 
benefit from periodic refresher courses. 


Refresher Courses for Business 
Employees 


The industrial leaders interviewed ap- 
peared quite favorable toward programs 
of education on the college level for in- 
dustrial employees. Recommendations in- 
cluded courses in arts and sciences, en- 
gineering, commerce and business. The 
majority of industrial leaders believed that 
an expanded educational program for all 
industrial employees would be of consid- 
erable value to industrial firms. It was felt 
that the initiative in organizing and pro- 
moting an expanding educational program 
for industrial employees should be taken 
by present local and_ state educational 
agencies. Approximately ninety per cent of 
the industrial executives interviewed be- 
lieved that industry had a responsibility for 
making adult educational programs avail- 
able to employees and felt that industrial 
firms would more than encourage an e€x- 
panded educational program if such were 
initiated and promoted. Most of the busi- 
ness executives interviewed believed that 
the industrial concern should bear from 
one half to all the cost of the expanded 
educational program and a_ majority, 
eighty-six per cent, believed that classes 
should be conducted entirely on the em- 
ployee’s own time. 

Recommendations concerning the curri- 
cula of the expanded educational program 
preferred by industrial leaders were some- 
what diverse. The recommendations cited 
in the preliminary report on the survey 
were as follows: 

1. Forty-one per cent of the industrial 
leaders would weigh the offerings in 
favor of technical and skilled subjects. 
2. Forty-six per cent advocated an 
even balance between the technical and 
skill courses as one group, and general 
interest subjects such as language, his- 
tory, literature, and geography as the 
other group. 


(Continued on next page) 
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3. Thirteen per cent believed that such 
courses should be at the elementary 
school level, eighty-three per cent at 
the high school levei, and thirty-eight 
per cent at the college level. (Some 
industrial leaders believed that courses 
at two or more levels should be of- 
fered in the expanded educational pro- 
gram.) 

One of the opinions of interest found 
in the survey conducted by the School of 
Business, Indiana University, under the 
grant to the Indiana Foundation, was that 
almost one hundred per cent of the in- 
dustrial leaders believed that considerable 
benefit would result to business and indus- 
trial firms as well as to the students in the 
colleges and universities if industrial and 
business leaders would bring their prac- 
tical experiences to college students 
through visits to the classes on the cam- 
puses of the colleges and universities. A 
majority of the industrial leaders, eighty- 
eight per cent, also heid the opinion that 
colleges and universities engaged in train- 
ing for executives in business should work 
out, if possible, a cooperative arrangement 
with business and industrial leaders for 
them to meet with the students occasion- 
ally on planned discussions of the seminar 
nature. 


+ 


Most of the industrial leaders stated that 
they would be willing and would like to 
participate in a cooperative program in 
which they would occasionally meet the 
students on college campuses for planned 
discussions. They would expect no com- 
pensation for their services but approxi- 
mately half of them would like to be re- 
munerated for direct expenses. 


Comments 

While this investigation constitutes a 
definite contribution to the field of busi- 
ness literature, it must be accepted with 
knowledge that it contains the opinions of 
executives of industrial firms. Their 
recommendations may therefore be 
weighted heavily toward such courses as 
employee relations, factory management, 
cost analysis, and personnel management. 
Notwithstanding, however, the study is a 
needed and objective addition, was con- 
ducted along sound lines, and as many 
college students will ultimately be em- 
ployed by industrial companies, the 
planning of college programs of business 
subjects may be thereby implemented. The 
final report of the committee which con- 
ducted this study is awaited with interest. 
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THE WHARTON-GIMBEL PROJECT (1948) 


by Harold C. Stott* 


The test of theory and the knowledge 
of theory lies in their application to spe- 
cific situations This is equally as true 
in business as in science. To create a 
practical demonstration of this principle, 
as well as to make available the educa- 
tional advantages resulting therefrom, 
Dr. C. Canby Balderston, Dean of the 
Wharton School of the University of 
Pennsylvania in cooperation with Mr. 
Arthur C. Kaufman, Executive Head of 
Gimbel Brothers, Philadelphia, arranged 
a one-day training program in which 
approximately 120 carefully selected 
senior and graduate students of the 
Wharton School assumed all the execu- 
tive positions in Gimbel Brothers’ huge 
modern department store in Philadel- 
phia. Actually the plan had two pur- 
poses: (1) to give the students an op- 
portunity to see at first hand the daily 
operations of a highly complex mer- 
chandising establishment and to witness 
executive administration in practice 
meeting day to day problems as they 
occurred, and (2) to give the executives 
of Gimbel Brothers an opportunity to 
meet and talk with selected students 
who might have an interest in the mer- 
chandising field as a career and in 
whom Gimbel Brothers might find top 
flight trainees for future employment. 

With these objectives established a 
committee of the Wharton School fac- 
ulty interviewed and selected 120 seni- 
ors and graduate students who in their 
judgment had a constructive interest 
in the plan and who had by their 
scholastic performance evidenced the 
highest degree of abiilty to succeed in 
their chosen field. Men were chosen 
from the Accounting, Finance, Industry, 
Marketing and Statistics Majors, and 

* Mr. Stott headed the Wharton School Com- 
mittee which was charged with the responsibility 


of selecting the students and handling the de- 
tails of the project. 
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each selectee was assigned to a post for 


which his training in classes and _ his 
personality best fitted him in the judg- 
ment of the committee. A carefully ar- 
ranged program of instruction in every 
detail was developed and applied, so 
that each participant was fully informed 
of (1) purposes, (2) his assignment, 
(3) where, when and to whom he re- 
ported, his hours, duties, etc., even to 
the point of counsel on wearing apparel 
for the day. 

Gimbel Brothers also developed a 
splendid plan for informing their per- 
sonnel in the same manner. The execu- 
tives were carefully “briefed” so that 
each man would be prepared to “show” 
and to demonstrate to his student coun- 
terpart exactly what his task was and 
how he performed it; what his “tools” 
were for doing it and how his work 
fitted in with that of other executives 
and/or departments. The day at the 
store was so well arranged and so 
minutely planned that in aciual fact 
each Gimbel executive became a_per- 
sonal escort and tutor for “his student” 
for the entire day, November 17, 1948. 
It was a day when the store was not 
open until noon but remained open un- 
til 9.00 P.M. Thus the men saw a full 
scale performance. 

In addition to taking hold of the stu- 
dents on virtually a father and son re- 
lationship, the executives were luncheon 
and dinner hosts to their “men.” On 
the evening before “the day” Mr. Kauf- 
man gave an elaborate dinner for the 
Trustees and Officers of the entire Uni- 
versity, the Wharton School faculty and 
all executives and their student counter- 
parts. Addresses by Mr. Kaufman, Dr. 
Alfred Williams, President of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of Philadelphia and 
former Dean of the Wharton School, 
and Mr. Ellis A. Gimbel, Chairman of 
the Board of Gimbel Brothers high- 


lighted a magnificent and in viring af 
fair in which the students well 
store’ personnel were indoctrinated 
briefed for the next day. 

Much publicity was given 
of events in newspapers and 
azines and broad interest w: 
in both the project and th students 
who shared in it. It was in every te. 
spect a huge success. Wharton men 
who believed they knew their fields from 
the standpoint of theory cam. face to 
face with fact and were awed hy it and 
thrilled by its challenge. Tey con 
cluded as a group that every  seniog 
should be permitted such an experiene 
and its enlightenment. They didn 
seem to mind the “job analysis” report 
they were required to turn in on the; 
particular position—they seemed to takd 
some pleasure in it, except that some 
were a bit confounded by the enorm} 
and complexity of the modus operand 
ot modern big business when seen from 
such a high level vantage point as the 
shared that day. 

“Let’s do it again,” was the commo 
request. 


+ ¢ ¢ 


“WHO SHALL INHERIT?"—PROPHETS 
FALSE OR OTHERWISE? 


In the September JourNAL Grace Y, 
Watkins’ rhyme on False Prophets 
printed. This intrigued Harold E. Cowan 
of the high school, Dedham, Massachusetts 
to answer the challenge. 

False Prophets by Watkins is printed 
first and is followed by Cowan’s reaction 


FALSE PROPHETS 


They voted Anthony Devore 

The most outstanding grad 

And scarcely knew that Jim Malone 
Was in the class—poor lad! 
Strange, isn’t it—now Tony serves 
A forty-five-cent meal, 

While James Malone is president 
Of Federated Steel! 


WHO SHALL INHERIT? 


I’m fed up, I guess, on the tales of succes 
Of the persons, who, when they are young 
Give no indication of much perspication 
Appearing in writing or tongue. 


They sit in their classes, these dull lad 
and lasses, 

And disregard teacher’s endeavor, 

Preferring to dream, and not “get on th 
beam,” 

Immune to the best teaching ever. 


Some folks like to say that on some futu 
day ‘ 

These millstones will wake and produce 

By suddenly growing, and many thing 
knowing, 

And change to acute from obtuse. 


Our movies and stories are full of 
glories 

Of dullards, delinquent and dreaming, 

Achieving maturity, judgment, or purity 

Wasted years promptly redeeming. 


Then, why should the preacher, or parefl 
or teacher 

Include in.a child’s education : 

That early ambition lures higher position, 

If loafers inherit the nation? 


(Any answer is welcome, readers! How 
ever, tf you could get us out of the ao 
drums, it would be especially appreciated, 


THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATIO! 





Malone 
serves 


sident 


ind produce 
thing’ 





